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*'The most astonishing characteristic of the rule of the 
Turks has been its vitality Again and again its doom 
has been pronounced by wise prophets and still it 
survives ' 
















Description of the Photo. 


The Abbaside Khalif bestowing the Khilafat 
and its relics upon the Turkish Sultan. 


[From the maQDBcript No 424, Khcda 
Box Library, Bankiporo. The 
book iras completed id the reiga 
of Uobemed III ] 



DiuTCiIffiX 


To the Turkish Nationalists. 

I*“‘othok,t*opcffclcod.'- 



THE 


NATIONAL DECLARATIONS AND THE PLEDGES 

OP 

ENGLAND THAT ARE BROKEN. 


1. "The Mussalmans of India should rest assured 
that nothing will he done by us or our Allies in this 
war which is likely to iojure their religious feelings 
and sentiments. The holy places of Islam shall 
remain immune from molestation and eTery care will 
be taken to regoect them. No operations will be 
conducted against the sacred seat of the Muslim 
Khilafat. We are only Rgbtiog the Turkish Minis* 
ters who arc acting under the influence of Germany 
and not the Khalifa of Islam. The British Govern¬ 
ment not only ou their behalf but also on behalf of 
their Allies take the responsibility of all these 
Pledges.” {This U the snhstanez of (he oj^cial dec- 
laration published by the, Gox^ernment of India in 
Nov^'tnber with tkc declaration of war and teas 
officially circulated in every town and village in 
India.) 

2. Lord Harding in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, l2lK JormnT^ 1&15, 

a declaration of the immunity of the holy places of 
Arabia and Mesopotamia from attack, while the 
British Government have even declared that they 
are prepared, if any need should arise, to defend 
them against all foreign invaders and to maintain 
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thorn invoihto...but liowov^r the* tMo of rvonta mnr 
ahape ilfi courso, there can bo no doubt timt boly 
pieces will romeln Invoilntc, nnd thnt Islam will 
Btill become of the groat woild forces.” 

3. Lord Cromer, in the House of Lords on April 
noth, 1915, “I need hardly say liow entirely I agree 
with the noble Marquis (Marquis of Crewe) that 
the Muslim should decide this question (Khilafnt) 
for themselves ; hut I think we might go so far ns 
to give them some sort of assurance that we recog¬ 
nize that the Caliph should be not only a Muslim, 
lut a MusUm of such position as to he indi^pendent 
of any European pressure of any kind or sort.” 

4. Mr. Lloyd George^ Bth January J9l8i, “Nor 
are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or 
of the rich and renowned lands of Asia minor and 
Thrace whioh are predominently Turkish in raoc.” 



PKBFACE. 


In April 1915 “tre wrote an article in the 
“Kast and West’’ on the historical aspect of the 
Khilafat, The world lias greatly changed since then. 
The Khilafat Question has assumed such a vast magni¬ 
tude that it is causing anxiety iu the Chancellories 
of Europe. It is the burning topic of the day. 
In the present book we have approached the 
subject by a path which might, we suppose, be called 
academic. We have tried to deal with it imparti¬ 
ally and accurately. 

It now remains for us to thank our friend Mr. 
K. P. Jayswal, B. A. (Oxon), who so kindly read the 
pioof and made certain corrections. Our thanks is 
also due to our clear friend Mr. A. M. Khwaja for 
certain valuable suggestions. 


Patna. 


Author. 



FOREWARD 


Mr, MABMADDKE PICKTIIALL. 

Syed Mahmud to the publio. I «-ould partioularW 
commend it to the notice of the English in India • be-' 
cause I am convinced that when the En<rlish l,e« • 
India know the truth about the Turkisl, Question 
Uiey will share the Indian feeling-in regard! h ind 

when they share the Indian feeling upon that n-. 

It IS, indeed the most important point of all in mv 
opinion, typifying the whole present antagonisin he" 
vreen East and West, which is due almost entiiely ! 
Western arrogance, and the refusal to regard tim 
Eastern point of view as worth considering 

Islam IS not a mere eclectic cult such as Christi 
anity ha, now become among the •■eiviliaed" peoples 
of the west, a cult reserved for one day in tho^, ^ 

.1 that and having little or no influence upou7lm 

conduct of men’s daily life. R is „ oomal„t ^ . 
life conducing to a complete system of civlli™ “ 
which has never yet attained its full doaal ” 
although in Al-JIediuah, Baghdad and 
of old surpass all other civiliaations which i)'''' 
had known, not in wealth and ImtUry or ' 
ing, but in that most “modern” of’ all "r" 

"the greatest liappiness of the grealasi 

Tlio divine laws govornig mankind collecf"T'’'’'^'” 

laws which must bo obeyed if thero I’ '*'C 

J ‘oera is ever to be .„y 
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mornl progress ol humanity as a wliolo are no where 
coililied and clearly stated except in Al-Ooran-esh 
Sharif: therefore Islam has a definite and most impor¬ 
tant contribution to make to the world. But that 
contribution cannot he made without the means to 
emphasise it by example, and Muslims cannot give 
an example of Islamic progress 'except in independ¬ 
ence. The Islamic Civilisation is a theocracy, and 
the Khlifat is its earthly head, whether he be an 
Arab or a Non-Arab, whether his seat of power is at 
iMedlnah, Baghdad or Constantinople, and the centre 
of Islamic culture and Islamic hope of human pro- 
gross has always shifted with the seat Kh.la- 

fnt All European students will adroit that Medmali 
anti Baghdad, when the seat of the Khilafot, were a 
light to the woild, hut many will deny that Stamboul 
has been such. I think it has. At any rate .t w.s 
an asylum for the victims of religious persecution m 
days when Europe burnt alive and tortured • infidels 
and "bereties" Its art and literature have been 
grossly underestimated, its co.nparattve enlightenment 
f-nised save by a few deep-thinking Orientalists 

HoTover that may be.it IS quite eeroa.n that it had 

fot oonsciously attempted to present a gre^ example 
t ldaraie progress to the world at large, being kept 

of Islam P attacks of Christendom, 

years ago, when there took place 
" ' rlwaUening ol the Osmanli Muslims. They 

" , heheld their own shortcomings from the 

ar llm standpoint, they saw that Europe Iiad some 
fnr denouncing them; and. holding out their 
to Europe, they askel for peace and Icisum to 
'T their country and improve their lives, 
::l:;v“cd with Aimh-s help to give the world a 
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great example of Islamic progress upon moi^ern 
lines which Europe could appreciate That was 
the signal for their desti action Every one has wit¬ 
nessed the sufterings of Turkey since the Kevolutioa 
of 1908, when the Turks declared their wish for pro 
gross with tho help oi Europe Every Muslim now t an 
see that while the Muslim Empire was leactionary it 
was tolerated, even bolstered up, by Christian Govern¬ 
ments , but the moment it became progressive, ener 
getic, and inspired with true Islamic fervour, it was 
furiously attacked and torn to pieces That means 
that G instians, jealous of their boasted modern civili¬ 
sation, would Dot allow Muslims even tho chance of 
showing what Islam would make of it, for fear that 
it might make of it a thing so clearly better, that 
the world would turn to rt 

I have dwelt upon this aspect of the question, 
beouise it isone whuHi I have notjcad peisonally, and 
la n )t mentioned by the Icaruo I author of this book, 
though he implies it often ihe purely religious Mus¬ 
lim aspect of the ques'ion can linid!) be expected to 
apavl to pQoplo who, unlike Muslims, hold religion as 
a thing apart from life, and therefore have no notion 
of theocracy But I think its human aspect should 
appeal to cver^ body who roiains a sense of honour 
and of docenoy. 

“Chronicle’* Office ^ 

Bombaj > (Sd) Maruaduke PicETnitr 

March 24th 1921 ) 



INTRODUCTION 

IT 

Mr. MAZHARUL HAQUE. 


CnRiSTiANiTT deatrojea the tanrest we might 
have reaped from tlio cultare of &atiquity» later 
lb alflo destroyed our harvest o! thecnltaieof 
Islam The wooderful Moorish world of Spanish 
caltoro . was trampled to death (—I do not 
say by what bind of feet), why ’—becaxtse it 
owed its origin to noble, to manly instincts, 
becaase it said yea to life, even that life so 
fidl of the tare and refined \uxmies of the Moot! 

Nietgsche in the Anti Christ , 

Later on the Crosaders ws^ed war apoa 
somctliiag before which it woold have been more 
seemly m them to grovel in the dust,—a ctiUnre. 
beside ivhicli even our Nmeleeath Century 
would seem very poor and very “senile,’—Of 
coarse they wanted booty : the Orient was neh 
...... . For goodness’ sake let ns forgit our pre- 

jodicCH ' Cicsadcs—supci lor piracy, that is nit 

Ibid 

lb is said thnt liistory repeats itself or to express 
tho same idea a little differently^ \vc may say, that 
there arc traits inhuman psychology uliich persivfc 
in appearin^j andrc-appcaring even after /ong periods 
of dormancy. Ideas often appear in different forms and 
Under different names, but essentially they are iden¬ 
tical although man has often been interested in deny, 
ing this identity. The will to power is a universal 
tmit which at times dominates all our ethical and 
moral sentiments such as those of lioncsiy, justice and 
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foir piny. Soraotiincs it nppearn in the form of religious 
intolerance, at.othors it assumes the form of rnoial- 
euperioiity. Conquests, annexations, protectorates, , 
and mandates are all different forms and names under 
which the will to power asserts itself. In the 
middle ages it took the form of religious Intolerenoo 
.winch entailed the destruction of Islamic culture 
about svhich iN'ietzscho speaks in such eloquent and 
burning words of iudigiiation. In tho twentieth 
'century it assume i the form of rocial superiority and 

white-race domination and again destrojes the rem¬ 
nants of Islamic Culture It thinks not of the priva¬ 
tions snffenngs, miseries, it inflicts upon a portion of 
humanity, in its mad career pf destruction. In the 
middle ages they coveted gold and silver, now.they 
covet oil and coal, commodities which can be oon- 
vertgd into gold and silver. This is net a superior 
piracy; hut a very ipferior piracy. 3 Ian has allow¬ 
ed tWs will to he developed without cheek or hinder- 
so much so that there have been great men 
To havrpersuaded themselves into the belief that 
„ 1 I 1 is innate in human nature and cannot, bo 
dVated in spite of human efforts to the cent- 
''1 And this hshef will hold good as long as human 
s are coided and determined by purely mnten- 
“ considerations. But a time must come when 

f hser self-preservation the world will have to take 
„ view, revise its judgments and will be ■ 
“ led to the opinion that the will to power 
■ convor tiling, and must be eradicated.. This 

ijone sooner or later., There is no third 
^jjve.' At present the-world of humanity is 
" ‘"idly speeding on its downward icourso and if not 
stoppcd'it must be destroyed. . 
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The Usit Europenn "War is aw illa^Vrntion in point, 
England was cbinpelled to joi/j this worJd-wide 
coitSagration in tho first pUce by tho instinct of 
self-preservation. In a tvorld-wide war ib was 
not possible for a world-wide power to remain 
neutral. England’s possesions were scattered ail 
over the world and tli«8 had to bo guarded and 
protected. The most vital consideration was the safe¬ 
ty of India. If India was lost then the English Em¬ 
pire came to an inglorious end. The trade jealousy 
of the Teuton’s and the rise of Germany to the new 
position of a great naval power which challenged the 
supremacy of England over the seas, were other de¬ 
ciding factors. Ostensibly England proclaimed to the 
world that she bad entered the list of the combatants 
out of purely philanthropic motives, to champion 
the cause of righteousness and justice to vindicate 
the rights of smaller oaticnaHtics and to preserve mo¬ 
dern civilization whi^ was threateTiDd by the mili^U 
sm of the Central -powers of Europe. No ulterior 
motive, no idea of territorial gam or of commercial 
advantage ever crossed her mind. When once her 
entry into the war was au accomplished fact she act¬ 
ed in accordance with the Etiglish adage that every 
thing is fair in love and war. She was out to win 
the war by nil available means and she must win it 
.come what may. Her vast resources of mea in her 
.subject populations, her fabulous wealth, her clever 
diplomacy and her over generous promises and pled¬ 
ges were brought upon the one object of wianing'tho 
war.. There wore three enemies and all of them muab 
bo humbled to dust. Germany was the arch-bfibnder 
but even in defeat she is*-much too powerful and will 
not allow herself to be crushed. AH altenjpls-to ruin 
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hor economically by mulcting hoi- in huge amounts ot 
rendy and hard cash Im/ failed. She is still defiant 
and breathes fire and sword. The weaker Austria has 
been thoroughly dismembered with no possibility ot 
raising her head again. There remained Turkey po"t 

olddecrepitTurkey, the sick man and the eye sore 
nl Europe—she must be wiped out. Her oflenoo was 
informveable ; she is Muslim by religion and Tartar 
ov race and cannot be tolerated in Christian Europe. 

I In Asia she is the greatest danger to the possessions of 
England as she lay right athwart her route to India. 
Ugtin as the spiritual head of Islam, she is -an over 
Use, it danger to England’s domination over the 
Muslim peoples. No stono was left unturned to hring 
the entire weiglit ot the Allied powers to bring upon 
the destruction of Turkey. Her subjects were bribed 
tith "Old and ineited to rebel, her Governors were 

• Jd away from their allegiance by the mj thioal 

^"omises of niytliioal independence and the Mussal- 

e 0 ,he" countries were induced to fight their 

““"llAonists by a declaration that the war was not a 
dor'var. that the holy places of Islam would be 
meted and that no injury to their sacred institu- 
Cs was contemplated. Of course it nas not possible 
r n these promises while the war was m progress. 
B,7tbings were done so recklessly tliatNcmes is has 
® nver-taken the evil doers and the proraiso-brenk- 
riuring the war a strict censorship kept the fo.- 
of Islam in the dark, as to the happenings in 
''’""\olv lands. After the war news have been 
fiUering in, which have sot the whole lelamio world 

.O'* unndred million of the follow ere o fMam are 
desperatioD, Hail it not been forthe 
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activities ol that great son of India, Mahatma Gandhi 
who foreseeing the danger ahead directed the ener¬ 
gies of the people into the channel of Non-violent- 
Non-co-operaiion the fury of Indian Muslims would, 
have taken a most undesirable and deplorable turn. 
The Afghans, the Egyptians, the Turks, the Arabs are > 
all against England, ^cause they consider her to be | 
the destroyer of their religio n. Tuikey has ceased 
to be a political entity and thereby the institution of 
Khilafat has become a mockery. The Khalif of Mus¬ 
lim is an impotent prisoner in the hands of England.' 
According to the latest report he cannot even concen¬ 
trate his troops in his own capital to repel the*inva¬ 
sion of his enemies. While France and Italy have! 
shown their willingness to revise the treaty of Severe, \ 
England alone has stood in the way. And why t Be¬ 
cause England has swallowed the richest morsel out 
(•f the loot in this war and is unwilling to disgorge I 
it. Frantic attempts are being made in all directions 
with the object of digesting this loot. Just as during 
the war promises and pledges were plentiful, so after 
tlio w’ar the-denials and disclaimers are numerous. Out¬ 
rages on the holy places of Islam are denied, promi- 
.ses to the Arabs are denied, the very plain words of 
Jilr. Lloyd George are denied. Even the sacred in¬ 
stitution of Khilafat is-being denied and the world is 
told that it is ol recent growth and an rnvention of 
Pnn-lslamists and the late Sultan Abdul Hamid. A 
band of mCn liave arisen who are trying to re-write 
the history of Islam by distorting facts end tryiog to 
fit them into their prepossessions and predilictions, No 
one can deny to these men the meed of patriotism 
but no body can take their presentation of facts as true 
In the eternal cruande sg'ainst Islam Ihisjs the new 
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phass anrl a very dangerona pliase indeed Govern*' 
cuent officers hove been appointed in India to preach 
tills Gospel and some politicians in England have join¬ 
ed them, but historical truths cannot be killed by pro'^ 
pnganda work. 

I My friend Dr. Syed Mahmud has exposed the 
hollowness of this piopoganda in the present 
illuminating book. He has strengthoned the position 
that he takes up by reference to a mass of state docu¬ 
ments and ummpeaclmble English authorities which 
cannot be*^resisted. The readers will find in this 
work .the liistorical position of the relation of Islam 
and England cleared up very accurately ond lucialy. 
The soq.uaiutaace of the^ author with the original 
Islamic authorities and liU vest historical erudition 
, has given him an undoubted advantage over the new , 
historians. The KhUafat question has been dealt in 
BUob a masteily and convinchig' manner that no 
impartial man can. help agieeing with him. Perhaps 
some people will consider it as too historical, peihaps 
some will say that he has not deuP with the outrages 
on the holy places of Islam. But these are matters 
of temperaments There can be no two opinions 
as to the accuracy and usefulness of this book and 
there is no doubt that the public at large will read 
it with pleasure ahd profit ^ 

“Sedaqat Ashram" ^ 

Patna, f (Sd.) MAznAnuL HAQcr. 

oq-A-51- .) 



THE 


KHILAFAT AND ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Historical aspfct. 

A growing sense of duty as n Muslim in face of 
the recent tragedy that is being enacted in the 
world nnl a hope, perhaps, illusory, that we ina}’ 
contribute to remove ccrt.iin misunder-standinga 
regarding the question of the Khilnfat impel us 
to write these lines. 

The Klillafat question* ie full of interest: it has 
been the subject of much controversy. Its analysis 
is one of the difficult task^ awaiting the future his¬ 
torians of Islacu. The subject, unfortunntel}', has 
sudered in the hunds of political wriiei'S, influenced 
OR they must be with preconceptions ofthepaiti- 
cular cults and dogmas of their particular Schools. 
This has caused a Umeiitable lapse in historical 
accuiacy and the issue has been obscured. The issue 
having as it does an important bearing ou UndfaS 
Muslim populition in their relations .with their 
Sovereign should be clearly and impartinlly appre¬ 
ciated. 

The Publicity Bureau of the Indian Government 
has recently issued a {.ainpblct, "A straight talk on 
the Kliilafat Question,*' iu which a student of 
history is amazed to find the following statement, 
“It must be remembered,*' says the writer, “that the 
recognition by the Indian Mohammadons of the Sultan 
of Turkey aa their Khulif is a new tiling, a creation 
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of the last fifty years, the result of the Growth of a 
political Puii'Islnmic moretneut and there is no his¬ 
torical basis for the claim that the Khilafat implies 
any temporal allegiance on the part of tJie Indian 
Muslim to the Sultan of Turkey.” And this i«, if my 
iDformation is correct, written by a well-known pto- 
fessor ol History ol Mohamednn India. In his zeal 
to servo his country the learned professor has evid¬ 
ently forgotten the facts of History. 

- The official declaiation of war with Turkey placed 
the MussaJnaans of India in an indescribably difficult 
position. The event brought into prominence at 
once the fundamental question of Indian Muslim 
loyalty to the King-Emperor and fheir attitude to¬ 
wards the Head of Islamic faith. There is no denying 
the fact tliat the Mussalmans of India, no less than 
the Muslims of the other parts of the world, feel 
themselves strongly attached by a religious, tradi¬ 
tional and sentimental tie to his Sultnnic Majesty 
the KUalif of Islam. To an European this tie which 
binds a person in the Gangetic valley to ,m individual 
on the Bosphoroua—persons who have never seen nor 
are ever likely to see each other—may seem incom¬ 
prehensible or even absurd. Yet such is tlie fact and 
it de-verves, I venture to think, on the p.art of all 
ri"ht-thinking people a consideration more grive 
and a reprobation less intemporate than it has hitherto 
received. For it is nn expression of a feeling 
which is most potent factor in the spiritual relation 
of the Islamites. Its causes arc to be sought in 
the deep rooted religious ardour of the Semitic races 
among whom Islam first sprang. The religion of 
the Semite must always demand the first attention of 
the student of hie civilization. This strong religions 
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eenso hns been a powerful factor elsewhere and 
pirticalurly where there has existed a strong priesty 
class, as in India; hut in the Semite this reached 
the highest possible limit. The real origin of the 
Khilafat may be sought in tho character and insti¬ 
tutions of the Samitic racos which could not think 
of a ruler without religious sanctity. Individualism 
preponderates anionqst tho Semites vory greatly but 
it is subordinated and resigned at the call of religious 
and suiritual impulses. So*no sort ot an elective 
flj’Stem always existed amongst tho S->mites and was 
regarded as a sacred political institution. Such an 
election ever carried with it a hind of implied religi¬ 
ous authority. The kingg of Edom appear in very 
early limes to have been elected princes And thn 
Plioenici'ins (including Carthaginians) present a very 
large variety of paUucxl constitutions, which fact 
reminds one of ancient Greece. Absolute patriotism, 
in its territorial sense probably was not so strong 
amongst them, yet the feeling was not wholly absent 
ns is seen by the wars of the Piioenicians against 
Romo in which Carthage perished, and tho mortal 
slruggla of Tyre against Alexander though in tho 
latter religious motives nNo played somo part. Hut 
tlion, who could say that the heroes of Marathon 
did more service to humanity than the armies of 
Alncc-ahecs ? 

Islam effected great changes in the character 
nod the ctistoms of tho Arabs, hut it intensified their 
racial characterislio of religious ardour. Xca*cr before 
the Arab proplv bad n nationalrcliginn. Molnmmed 
gave tliCTU one. and unit<*d his (!iscip|'«; jp nnlfti 
rMigious tie, the tchdatity and s(rrn;»th olwhi^ 
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time and distance do not eeera to abato. Islam great 
ly coni) ibuted towards mnolioratinjr the social, moral 
^ind tho political condition ot the A.rah 3 . The prophet 
hot onljt sacoeedad in subordinating the clannish 
feeling to the sense of national unity, but by his 
behaviour towards non-Arab Muslims such as the 
Persian ^hlnuinand tho negro Bilal, strove by praotioa 
as well ns by precept’ to Secure to all believers a 
footing of equilUy. Unprocadeutoi was tho rapid 
spread ’of this cult of lilsraic equality utider the 
Prophet’s J/nOjediste suocassors * by ths eaU of the 7th 

century it extended from tho Atlantic to the Indus 
and from the Caspian to the Cataracts of tha Nilo. 
Equality of all believers was clearly the Prophet's 
ideal. Thus in the Quran w© read ; “The believers are 
hrethreu, therefore make peace between your 
brothers/'* And again; “The noblest of you in 
God’s sight is he who most feareth God." * The 
following tradition is even more explicitly directed 
against racial pride and the arrogance of noble birth, 
“O man, God Itnfch taken airav from yoji tho arrogance 
of heathen days and the ancient prid& ia ancestry ; an 
Arab hath po other pracedeiieo over « (i<m--lpab than 
by virtue of the fear of God ; Ye are all tho progeny 
of Adam, and Adam bim3''If is of the earth " ’ rfince 
the prophet esiablisheff himself as the head of an 
indipendent pobtical cf»tninuiuty at Medina, Islam 
became the faith of a political body ; and while he 
invited the Faithful to accept his religious injuotions, 
he also gave them laws ae their king. “He was 

• “ ^ISiUUJaic fCjflijI ’* 
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their Iraem/* seys Noldeke, “the lender in thoir 
prayer and he was their Amir and ICadi-pritica 
and Majjistrate.” Thus the supreme tomporal and 
Bpiritual nuthority became linked together and *‘IsUin 
was from its beginning a nation no less than a 
Church ” It was demanded of tho Muslirns that 
they should obey “the Messenger of God, and those 
amongst them who have authority.*’ We thus see 
from this expression that Mohamed shared his 
temporal authority with others. The combination 
under one leadership of such a heterageneous mass 
as that of the Arabs would have been unthinkebl4i^ 
a few years before. It becarao quite natural, though, 
as soon as the Prophet’s nioulh was recognized ns the 
organ of Allali'a voice, it wus found necessiry tluti 
there must bo a Rhulif, a deputy of tho Prophot in ^ 
all his functions (except that of Messenger of Go I) t 
who would bo ruler and judge and leader of public 
worship, but above all Amtru^ J/otneutn, Com- 
mender of tho Faithful—in iho otrugglc' against the 
enemies of the faith | 

After the death of the prophet it was necessary 
to elect his successor who would act as au Imam in 
his phioe. Tho qu*»stioa of tho Khilsfat was not 
altogether absent fr<«a tho mind of Mohamod. Ho 
did not nominate any one to S'lec-ied him, ho left it 
to the rhoioo ot the Faithful to olcot one ivhorn they 
wished. There is a Imditioa that old Amir, son of 
Tufail, came to tho Prophet and sntd, “If I embrace 
Islam what would iny rank bo? Willst thou giro 
mo the command afior thee ^ “It does not belon« lo 
in"." »«id tho Proi.h-Jt, "to dhpijo of the command 
.after me.” 
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^ Mussniinnn writers hnve generAlly rcco^nij^RiJ four 
distinct })hnsos \vhic!» the ofTice of tiie Khilafftt has 
undergone, and four distinct periods of its history 

Thejirst huioncal period was a pure theocracy, in 
which the IChalif was n saint as well as 
— 661 A. D. fjijjQ pfjriod was only of 

tliirty years’ duration and is represented by the four 
Khalifs—A.hu Bakr, Otnar, Osman and All—who occu¬ 
pied after the Propliat the highest position in Islam. 
They are known /is IChalafa-ur-Rashadoon. Tliis 
was the most sacred historical period in Islam and^ 
represents the highest ideal of state. This period in' 
the history of the Khilafat is very short, but vary 
important. Soon after the death of the Prophet 
(8th June 632 a. D ) the most prominent of his 
companions met together to elect hU successor. The 
clioice foil on Abu Bakr, who had been his most 
trusted friend. During this pha>e of the Khilafat 
the precepts of the religion wore strictly maintained. 
The Khdifs lived as a life as the meanest of 
his subjects. Princes and nobles, foreigner or Ar 
bian, converts or captives, were amazed when tlic 
sought out the Oorumaiider of tho Faithful at Mcdtr 
to behold one who in no wiso differed o^tornatly froi 
his fellow-citizens; who as the historians tell u 
slept on a mat on the ground, wors the rouglios 
raiment and ate the coarsest food, so that one of then 
spe iking of the luxury he voluntarily abjured, aai 
that, if he wished it, “the finest honey and the soft 
cst barley bread’' would bo witUm his roach. This 
then, is the ideal to which the pious and orthodo? 
Jfuslim has in all subscqiretit times looked hack with 
admiration and affection and for the return of which 
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he nrocntly hopes when he drenm^ ofn ..l/a^t/L who 
shivll come in the fulness of time to fulfil the ideal 
and renew the clorious tradition of thn IChilafal and 
to restore the true faith, and “fill the earth with 
justice after it has been filled with iniquity.” 

The Seconti pei'iod which ladled for six hundred 
years was that of the Aral)iaii monarchy 
6ci 1 -j3A. D. t.he KhUafdt took tho shape of 

hereditary temporal dominion. The Khalif no longer 
remained a saint or Doctor of Law. Movwiyahwas 
tho first Khalif wlio notninated his son in his life* 
time to succeed him. Tho Umayyad Ivhilaf.it presents 
a complete contrast to tho period which we have just 
considered, Tho old simplicity of Omar and piety 
ol All were gone. They did not allow tho foreign 
bolierers to enjoy the like privileges with themselves. 
They refused, contuvry to tho pviucinles of Islam, 
tho rights and privileges which nil true helievers 
were untitled to claim. With their overthrow tho 
power of the Arabs as a dominent mitinii had gonu 
and their plnec was taken first by tho Peraians nnd 
then by the Turks. The Ar.ibs lu'camo :i grnit people 
nnd for a time played n great part in tho worlil’s 
history hocAWse they were actuated by a great Idea 
oC Dtuttiiracy auil BcatlticUaiJ. i tb.'iy lost tlm 
Idea nntl di'sire I'Inmiuioii for its own sake nnd tlnm 
the very Ide-i whence thvy Iisd dvrivctl their powi»r 
bcciinu its destroyor. The perio 1 of Abbasidc Khi* 
lafnt wis dotninatod by Persisn influence and later 
on by Turkish influetice. As tho Abbasidc Klulifs 
camo to power through ihv help of the Petsisn 
MusMimnns they novrr forgot in their choice of 
lainistcrs and slate ofitAaU that they owed their 
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powor to non-Arah MuhIuhs. In Rpito of its many 
fniiltH Abbnsule tlynRBty abounds in f^ttocl qnaiiHt'S, 
'‘riohly endowed with generous attributes wherein the 
wnrea of Science found xeadysale, the merohsndize 
of Culture was in great demand.'' Charitable beqnesta 
llt)wed freely, liberty of conscience was respected, 
the frontiers were bravely defended ond In short, 
the world was proapeious. This was the time when 
civilization, •Science and culture were in the hands 
. of the Muslims, “whilst MedlsevnI Europe was 
wrapped in darkness and barbarism”, says that cham¬ 
pion of the Per^irtfi -liberty Professor Browne, “gUd 
to borrow a little light on Philosophy, Medlcino or 
Alutliemafcios from Aviceoa the Persian or Averroes 
the Moor.” 

TAe Jhird Period which lasted nearly three 
I2ai-i*»i7 A.D hundred years was a phase of temporal 
intcrre.jnatn duriug wfnch the Khilofat exorcised little 
aayareign rights. /Phe temporal authority of Islam 
whicli is theoretically supposed to have been continued 
without break even during this period was then in 
deligation with the Maraluk Sultans of Egypt and 
other Muslim princes. Beibars heiring that a des¬ 
cendant of the Abbusidc dynasty survived in Syria, 
the design of setting him uj> ns Khalif,. 
and of receiving at his hand spiritu il blcasing and 
title to the Sultanate. Alim \d Tahir, such was his 
n^me, was brought to Cairo. At his approacli, the 
Sultan with his state dignitaries went forth in pomp 
to receive him. Then there was road from the 
pulpit a Kbutba by tba Kbalif, who assumed the 
title of MuslaniirAiiiaA, conferring on Bcibars the 
■ovoroign title, and impressing on him the duty of 
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wmrtng for thn Fiiith . Mustfinsir was Iiillecl in a 
battle {1202 A. d) which he was fighting ag.iinst 
tho Mongols On his de^th Beibars secured another 
scion of Ahbaside descent, an«l installed him as Khalif 
and swore allGgienco to him.. 

The Ldsl Period is that of the Ottoman Khilafat. 
Salim 1 conqueicd Egypt in 1517 a.d., from the 
l^Tamluk Sultan and received a bestowal of the 
dignit}’ of the Khilafat from Molawakkel Ihi-Ower- 
€l‘Ji<ifcim the last descendant of the Abbaside under 
the title of Suhanes-Salattn Wa Hakimel Kaicoktin 
litalekil Bahrayn Wa Banyan Hami Dm, Kha- 
liffih Basul Allah, Amiiul Momenin eio, etc. This 
form is preserved to this day. It was an irony of 
fate that tho very people who destroyed tbo Islamic 
Civilizvtion became the defenders- of tbo Faith. 

It was ft fellow countryman of Salim who sacked. 
Baghdad in 1258 a. d, from which shock Islam 
never recovered either politically or socially. Thfije.- 
Mongol devastations are summed up thus : “They 
came, destroyed, burned, slew, took and departed." 

iX l x a j j iSiti ji j JwlXAf ^ ^ ^ 43diJL«t " 

Though the moral and intellectual stagnation 
caused by thf* destruction of "the garden of, justice" 

(Baghdad) by Halaku could never be repaired, yet 

tho descend mts- and kinsmen of Halaku. always- 
fought the battles- of Islam sinco their conversion, 
to that Faith. The Sultan of Turkey had more- 
than one claim, to bo regarded as the cham pion. o£ 
tho’Mussalmnn Faith, He was tho grandsom of 
Hohnmmed tho Conqueror, who had finally extin- 

T4rlkb.*-J«Ji«»-Bru*h« 0. Jawayut -• 
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auished ll)e HoruVn E'npiro of the East, nnd iu its 
placo iiiJ latamio rule. He was most 

povvorful of oil the Muslim rulers of that time 
Above ttll Ills position was legalised with the host* 
ow«l of the (lii»nilj’ b)' the Just scion of the Abbaside 
Klul»if»it, WhoH Salim took the title u great con¬ 
troversy arose atuong the doctors of law as to his 
right, and after a long disciissioa and protracted 
debate of several years, his successor was formally 
accepted and acknowledged as the rightful Klinlif 
at Mecca. Since then no one ever seriously dispiiteci’ 
tho right ol tlie Turkish Sultau to be the Khalif of 
Islam. 

The title of the house of Ottoman to the Khilafat 
is bised on the following claims ; — 

1. Matawakkel, as has already 

boon said a descendant of the house of Abbas, 
nominated Salim as Khalif. This is an undisputed 
hUtoricai fact. The Sunni School accepted it as 
legal and found a precedent in the nomination of 
Omar by Abu-Bakr on his death-bod as his successor 
to the Khilafat. Mutawakkel being the last survi- 
ing descend iut of the Abbaside Khalif and al^o as 
one who was undisputedly acknowledged in Egypt, 
India and some other Muslim countries had fall legal 
ri"ht to abdicate in favour of the Muslim sovereign. 

2. Election ;—The claim of the house of Salim is 
not only bvsed on the nomination of Mutawakkel 
but his nojninatioD was also approved by the Muslim 
world. He obtained the sanction of a legal Hody 
ot Bldcr<i. It was argaed that as Ahl-el'Agde (the 
Body of Elders) had been removed from iMediha to 
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Damascus, and from Bomnscus to Baghdad, and from 
Baghdad to 0 iiro so ib had been once more legally 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. Salim held 
a meeting of the XJlema from Alazhar in Cairo and 
of the Tarkiah Ulema in the mosque of Ayyub, 
who elected him as Khalif A form of election is 
to the present day observed in Constantinople. 
Bacli Sultan on hia accossion has to receive the 
sanction of the Ulema and the sacrod sword ol -Ah 
from the hands of the Sheikhul-Islam in the mosque' 
of Ayyub to complete his title to the Khilufut. 

3. The guardi'tnshtp of the Holy Shrines ‘ 
Mecca, Medina, K*'cbela, JorusAlam and other 
pliccs. la early times many a war was fought to 
protect the Biit^Allah (Mecca) The Sulran of 
Turkey was the only Mussalinin sovereign in recent 
times who was a Power strong to protect Baita- 
AlUh. Ho is called Khadim //orrnatii Shnrtfain 
(servant af the Holy Sbnncs). 

4 Independent Muslim State —This is nn 
essential feature of the Khiinfat The Muslim law 
ia insistent on it and no ono who is not an indepen¬ 
dent snvoroiga can have a good and valid title to the 
dignity of Khilafat. 

6. Posscsaian of (he sacred reAes:—This plea 
exorcises such a powerful inllucnce at the present 
day over the general body of the .Mussalrnnns that it 
cannot bo ignored. Thoso relics consist of the cloak 
of tlio Propliot, the sword and the flag of AU and 
’ sovoral other things. It is universally’ accepted b • 

! Iho Mohammedans that after the sack of Baghdad 

f in 1258 A. I)., those relics ncr« savod nnd broughl 
* lo Cairn and thenf'p to Cnnstantinople. 
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' G. The Consent of the Mmlim Population'.—Ijinaul 
Uinmal This is tbo roost important conditiou. If 
even a Mussulman ruler eeize!» the Holy Shtines, he 
cannot be regarded as ICbaltf'Unless and until lie is 
accepted as such by the Mussalmans at large, as it 
happened in the c;ise of Karamathians >in the tenth 
century and the ‘Wahab'ites in the Eigliteeulh 
century. So it is quite misconception to suppose that 
the Sultan of Turkey zs the Klialif only bec.mse 
he is the servant of, and till recently was the pro* 
tector of, the Holy* Shrines. 'It is for this reason 
that the Sherit of Mecca himself recognizes the 
Sultan zis legal and rightfal Kbslif up to this day. 

7. The right of the sword That h to say, the 
de facto possession of the soveicign title. It was 
argued that the Khllafat being a necessity it was 
also necessary that tb© de faou> bolder of the title 
should be rocoguized as the legal Khalif, until a 
claimant with a better title should appear. No one 
since the time Salim seized the sceptre of tlio 
Khilafat had seriously di'iputcd his title. No rival 
had been found and the last descendant of Abbjiside 
had waved his rights. In support of this proposi¬ 
tion they cited the examples of Xioawiyah, and of 
Iwm/bMdi/d/i s/.r:a)3."aJ: tbAO. 
ail theories and the fact is that for centuries the 
Turks have fought the battles of Islam and had 
been the pride of Mussalmans ; without the Turkish 
arms Islam could never have existed. Whilst the 
reat of the Islamic norld were cither indifferent or 
too weak to resist the "Western encroachment, it was 
Turkey, and Tm key alone which erected the barrier 
with Us bancs against such encroachment. TJiraogb 
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the dynasty of the Ottoman Turks, Islam once more 
hecarae the break-water against Christendom, both 
for Us own self and for the other civilizations of 
Asia. The old dream of the conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople and the complete destruction of the Homan 
Empire, had been realized through lliem. The figlitirg 
for Allah’s qause is the most enviable occupation for a 
ilusUm. The Quran aa 3 *s, “They who are killed in v 
God’s service will hat ea great rewaid,” and the Turks 
undertook lo die in God’s service. Tiie 3 ' have been 
therelore looked ’uponas the servants .f God and their 
king as the chief of the Faithful nil the world over. 
Faith has this view and reason cannot doubt it,.for 
who can, even from the modetn nou-religious point 
of view, deny that the Turk has been the saviour 
of Islam and something larger—the Abiutiu spiritual 
civilizations lu general—from the ever aggressive 
materialistic ambition of Europe. ITe have thus 
scon that the institution of the Khilafal is as old 
us the Islam itself and it nl\\fi 3 ’b carried with it 
a Tuligiuus sanctity. It has b<;en inter-woven uith 
tho very liUlory of Islniii and as such cannot be 
sopenited from it. It must therefore remain in the 
nobtrils of Islamic life as loug as it persists. 
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Political Aspect. 

The word Khnlit 'is derived from the mot 
Klielsfo. "td leave behind,” which in the legal 

sense came to mean a successor of_ the Prophet, 

an heir to the temporal and sp.r.tua poaer 
The Muslim law when originally framed, did no 
recognize the existence of a king. The portion o 
the early Klmlifs and their authority might bo 
compared to th it of the chiefs of the ancient Kepublio 
of Rome, eioh successor being chosen from amongst 

I peoiile by CO,..man consent. ^f " 

Muslim Law the Khalif. being a successor to the 

auoeess.rs of the Prophet and the 

o„,,j ul-B-ii or the living voice of Islam, is tho 

‘i'lf t authority in the matters of innovation. 

only lo, pnnuvh to brino about sny political. 

He s the authority of the Quran. 

Th! fimt four K.lialif« had arbitrary power to legis- 
1 m They inodiBed at will the yet undeveloped Lyn 
o of Islam, and not only did they adminis- 

"'’"rl red,.do” law, hut they wore its interproters 

Tl a, its architects. As a Khalif, the Sultan o 
m "I rw, chinoo or modify on tho authority of 
Ooran any law ol tho well known Schools of 
T!.ns?s which ili suits the modorn conditions, as 
, \„tho Magnificicnt did aoUially promiilgalo 

of dooroos in contravention of tho Hanilite 
S-hml^of the Common Law which anboted the civil 
' scfi-jition Sovoral other Sultans fli'l the sntno 
TtirmoT ™!., tho approval of the Ulomaof.ho 
llnnilile Sihool. The ■su lliorit y of tho Khalif is not 
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Umiteil within any frontiers bnt extends to all 
Muslims personally wherever tliey may he. His laws 
therefore if intended for the whole Muslim popula¬ 
tion will he binding ou Mussulmans as svich. When 
suoh is the power and prerogative of the Klialif 
in the eye of the Muslim Law the Mus°almans 
including those living under other sovereigns come 
under his decrees of matters even political for in 
Islam politics and religion are a mixed compound. 
The ICUtlttfat ImuUes temporal allegiance as welU 
because the IChalif is the heir not only to the relig i¬ 
o us but also to t he temporal power of the Prophet. 
The Prophet united in himself the two functions of 
the king and the spiritual chief and this feature oC 
the Islnimc sovereignty lias continued to the latest 
time. The Klialif has always been and is to this 
day regarded as the temporal representative of the- 
Prophet if not the vicar of God. The power of the 
Khalif ranged over not merely temporal affairs of 
the state but also matters religious, social and politi* 
cal. He had to protect religion just as much as 
he had to defend the frontiers. The ICIiallf, therefore, 
is the highest cvccutivo officer of the Islamic system. 
Ho, in a word, administers Islam and the contents 
of Islam is dolermlncd by tlio agreement of the 
Muslim people expressed immodiatoly throu‘»h the 
Ulemn and ultimately If indirectly by the people, 
WiiUof Ballot, one of Iho greatest pditicnl thinkers 
of modern times, iw\ys, “How to get obedience of 
man is a hard problem, what you do with that 
ohelienco is levs critical. To gain that obedience 
the primary condition is the iJenty, not the union 

but the sameness, of wbat wo now call Church and 

slate," Dr. Arnuld alwa)9 piMched that thii id^utv' 
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y'M the creat euro fur tl.c mi-guuled modern world. 
:.N.. division ot power, says Bashot, is .endurcable 
'.without danger, prob.bly without .lestruet.ou, U.e 
priest must not teach one th.ng ami the king 
Luther, the two must bo tho s.a,ue because they 
..re the same. The idea ot dilTerencc between spiri¬ 
tual penalties and legal peualtios must never bo 
awakened. Indeed early Greek thought or early 
Roman thought would never have comprehended it. 
LcTis the opiuiou of one of the greatest modern 
" i-t!aa\ thinker. Islam of course has preached it 
L centuries and acted upon it. Our meaning may 
^ ■ .nderstooil. The Khalif is not necessarily 

t He is fallible like other 

nd is subject like every Muslim to tho imper- 
"’""i fhmitvofthosamcUiv. The Prophet him- 

»on^'“"t''" infallible by many Mussalmaa 

self IS o Abu-lshaque Tabari. Mohammed 

theologiaos, r. 9; absolute submission 

3 „cceeded m ha, depreciated hia 

own authority ^jy forgiveness also doponda 

man like you, ' oigrom a legal point of view," 

on the mercy o „„ije 3 t Muslim constitutional 
says AI-M-^'LLc I during the reign of tlie Abha- 
lawyer nthe Khalif does not occupy 

siJa ‘^'".''’VLLy.tion." In theory he is like other 
any privilejtu^^^^ bo directly sued in 

members o soooml Kbalif was onoo 

an “'■‘‘‘"''r^.^pmpriatiug a larger share ii. tho spoils 
accused ,,33 doar his condnot before the 

of war on capacity ho is open to the 

. of every Muslim. The second Khalif, Omar, 
wla°severely repremandod by an old woman who- 
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pointed out to him that his interpretations, of a coc* 
tain Quranic verso were absolutely wrong. The 
great Omar Ustened to her arguments and decided 
the case ncccrding to her views. Al-Mawarcli divides 
the Muslim Community into two classes :— 

1. The electors. 

2. The candidates for election. 

The qualifioationa neeesssiiy for «n Elector are:—^ 

1. Good reputation. 

2. Necessar}’ knowledge of the State afl'airs. 

3 Necessary insight and judgment. 

It may be noted that there is no propprty ciu.ali- 
fiontion, The qualificitions demanded of a Cdn'lidate 
to tlie Klillafat are the hillovving:— 

1. Spotless clnuacter. 

2. Freedom from moral lunl pliysioil infirmitieH. 

The TurKisii Sultan Murad in recent times was 
deposetl for want of this quality. ' 

3. Insight neccssjry for a ruler. 

4. Courage to defe»»d the Empire. 

5. Full age, 

6. Male sex, 

• Thn KImwarij, liowcTor, holil that evon a woman 
can be elected as Kbalif. 

, Tlie Elector has the right to demand the deposi- 
,tion oE the Khalif. Ho can, on the subject, addrra" 
tho Jlualiin congregation in 'the Jlosquo after th^ 
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prayer. Tlie Mo®que, it must be remembered is tJii 
^luslira Forum and t!ie institution of daily prayeri 
is closely connected with the political life of Moslirr 
'communities. It may, therefore, be seen that there \i 
absolutely no authority to say that Ufosque is nienni 
“for prayer and the prayer alone” and for no other 
purpose. Any question affecting the religion or the 
Islamic communities can be discussed in the Mosque. 
-The history of the Prophet and fhe early Khalifs 
abounds in instances of such nature. In fact, in 
those days nil questions concerning the State were 
debated and decided in the Mosque. The people 
were to elect AhUUAqile and no one was to demand 
his election to the Klulafat. There was no contest 
and convassing, it was thouglit the people would 
elect the right person to the office. 

The question that Khalif'shonld be one of the 
QuraiVh is grefttly misunderstood There 
Qurauh cortrtinly, some sayings of flic Pro¬ 

phet which lay down that, “Khahf will be of the tribe 
of Qnraisli.*" But they arc qualified by the phrase 
(So long ns they maintain the religion), 
it'is in fact, in the nature of a prophecy rather than 
an injunction of the Shnriat. Abu BafcrtiUois report¬ 
ed to hare said the same thing but it was said at a 
time when the tube of Qurnish wielded supremo and 
unquestioned authority among the Arabs. If the 

Kliilafnt w.'is to bs exclusively reserved for the tribe 
of Quraiah the Prophet would not have observed 
that “The Qurnish will retain the Kliilafab so long 
na they uphold and maiatnin the faith; otherwise 
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it will pass on to uthera.” ' It has further been 
renortetl by Inmm Ahmad that Omar the Great 
said: "If Abu-Oh-ii la be alive at the time of my 
death I will noMiinati^ him to be tlie Khaiif, 
otlierwiso Mua/ ibu*Jabii vvill be nominated for 
the Klnl'ifat. Neither of them was of the tribe of 
Quraish. The Great Omar is again, reported fay 
Abu Rafa to have said, “It Salim the manumitted 
slave of AbU“Ho55ai(a, were living, I would not 
have given precedence to any over him," Tlie 
Shftrah Maqusid, one of Ihe best known books on 
iluslim theology containa the tollowing saying 
of Imam Razi, ‘^Khilafat Is the religious and 
temporal leadership of Islam which can be bestowed 
upon auy Mussalman/^ Ibiu-lxhulladun the famous 
liistorian savs, *Tiie i^hibifat is in no sense esclu* 
flive to the Qurdsh.” It is a well known historical 
fact that Osama, the aouofZaid, a slave, was given 
the cointnaad of an important espedition in the life 
tiiiio of the Propliet. Abii B.ikr and many other 
distinguished Companions of Midmmmed were placeil 
under him. When people murmured the Prophet 
of Allah declared that ‘‘Osama was lit for this.’* * 
Aisha the wile of Mohainincd used to say “if Zaid 
have been alive none but he would Iisve succeeded 
the Prophet as Khalif.”’ This shows that fitness 
and capacity, according to tho Prophet himself, were 
the only conditions lor acquiring the Command 
And indeed, it could not be otherwise. Islam taught 
democracy and Mohammrd came to preach the equality 
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of man anH, tberaforc, to-confine fcha Khilafit to 
any parUoular tribe would be to strike a blojv t«> the 
VGiy preachings of Quron and to subvert the very 
basic principle 'of Islam. ' < 

Tlio Sunnis and the Shias are not at variance with 
Shja»aa<! uaoh othcr on the question of the Khila- 

Sanni* fafc ffcsclf. Their difference consisted 

only with regard to candhlHinre. But when a Khalif 
U established every one is bound to obey him. There 
js no difference between the tivo scots on this point.* 
Tile party of Ali does not recognize the election 
of the first three Khalifs as valid yet they obey 
thorn on the religious principle that once a ruler has 
established himself and has been acknowledged ns 
such he must be obeyed. Ali himself swore nllegi* 
once to his predecessors. The caso of Hussain 1ms 
’also been ndsnnderstood. Af the tjmo of the great 
fight at Korbala Ezid’s Kbilafat was not fully ostab- 
lisbod and tho Muslim people had not recognized 
him to be the Khalif, Jlorcover, Hu’^ssin had no 
intention to fight when hq.startert from Jlodira. The 
attitude of Ibn Snad Ezid’s Commander compellecl 
him to take up arms in self defence * The oath of 
nllegiance to the elected KImlif possessed a sacra* 
mental virtue and impacted a aaccedacss to liis per¬ 
sonality. It ^ fresh oniiuncmtion of the saying 
Vox popnli vox De%. Tho sacramental virtue 
attached to the heya’at was based upon tho following 
idea. All the rules and ordinances which regulate 

1 Thi* Is born* out, If unj'fresh esidence w»» ijcwasarj, bj the SW» 
trxet hcitf all over the coantrjr reecntlv in favour of the Turkish 
lUiitafat. 

: Mottlaui .Itnl Ketsui * * fvInUIat eni Jazitat*u!..lr«b*' I' S2. 
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the condnct of the general body oE Muslim'? nre tlie 
utteranc'es of tlie voice of Allah, This is, in subs¬ 
tance, the IjmanUUmmaty the concensus of the 
people, and when they unanimously or almost unani¬ 
mously, chose a spiiitual leader as head of the coa^re- 
gation of Islam, a divine sanction is imparted to liia 
apiritual aathorit\»; he becomes the source and chan¬ 
nel of legitimate Government and he alone has the 
right to command obedience of the faithful—Sliias 
and Sunnis alike. Thus we see that there can be 
no question of difference between these two great 
sects of Islam as to the established face of the 
Ottoman Khilafat. 

Islam compels obedience to the Khalif ns much 
, .as it does to the word of Allah and to 

KhaUi. fchc Prophet. A Muslim has to obeyV 
the Khalif unless the latter goes ngainst the ordorl 
of God and the Prophet. Disobedionoe to the Khalif\ 
is the source of displeasure of God and his Prophet. 
There is a tradition quoted by Ibni Omar which 
runs thus : “Ho who rehsUc.l against the authority 
of the Khalif would not be forgiven on the dny‘of 
Bcsnrrcctinn.”' And then there is an authentic 
tradition which lays down that if a Muslim take up 
arms against nnotlicr Muslim on bshalf of infidels 
be is not to be reckoned ns Mussaltnnn.* Such is' 
the judgment of the Prophet of Allah against a rebel. 
It is no wonder then that Mohommadana regard 
the Shortf Hussain as a fallen wretch. 
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Both the friflitio »»» and tilt Quran incnloafes the 
NcccMity o{ of Itniim For matance Qur m 

Imam g^jg “Obey ye God, nnd obey the 
apeatle and those in authority among you ” ' Many 
tr'iilitions, in« 1 cover tell us of tic obedience to the 
Imara and the necessity of an Imam It is impopsi- 
bio for the people to exociUe the ordin incos of God 
without the help of an Imam Religion cannot be 
properly aato-guarded unle^^s its emse is entrusted 
to one or more person**. The only way, in whicli law 
end order can be established and mainlained is to 
entrust affairs to a single man who should be virtu¬ 
ous, learned, a cap iblc adunnistrutor, and possessing 
sufficient strenglh to enforce the law and to protect 
tho religion According t« Quran no one cm be a 
Khalif ui (ess he hos sufficient authority on earth, so 
that he may be able to administer the Jaw and pro- 
Hect the religion An Imsm of the Muslim sliould 
not, therefore, be n creature of a non Muslim 
Power “I-lani nould hardly ob^-y,’ aajs Mr Wil- 
firio bcavan Blunt, “another Khiihf uho was liimsolf 
obedient to Christendom ” Tlic demands for the 
ludcpeiidence of the Sultan is i natural consequenco 
^of the requirements of the Isiimiic Law relative to 
the held of the congtcgatioii (IChulif) and tlio vali¬ 
dity of praxis “riioJaiv icqiurcs a spiritual luxua 
bf twten the suprein< Imtm and tltc pcofdo , that 
mxus IS not estalilishul if he 13 m>t an imlcpeiulcnt 
rnkr, and the prayers arc consequently invahii-” 
(byrd ^Vinct-r All). 

Let us now consulcr the question wlictlicr KlmhPs 


Mi«l 


iY*J y 


tomporal authority was over leLOgmsed 
hv Dm pooplr ««d prjn(#n </f oDi»*r 
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'^tuslhu kingdoms including IihUo. Lf't those in 
authority ponder over it seriously because upon ir 
ch'uends the clear understanding of the entnjilex 
problem that the Khiinfat implies temporal as well 
as religious allegiance. A Muslim or a non-MusIiinn 
ruler cannot command the loyalty of the faithful] 
living under him if that loyalty is at variance with | 
bis loj’alty to his Imam. The piiuciple is clear and' 
simple. The loyalty to one's God and faith should 
always take precedeoco over his loyalty to a purely 
secular ruler. Among the Mussulmans, as it has 
already been shown, i*»yalty and obedience to the 
Khalif means loyalty and obedience to God. No 
ruler of the Mmaatmau people can legally ami 
legitimately, according to Islamic doctrines expect 
their ohodiencQ against the authority of tlicir lUiahf. 
If a Muslim or a non-Muslim prince demand the 
obedience of his ^[u3saltlmn subjects he must live 
on terms of acenid and harmony with the Commander 
of tlie Faithful and it was therefore that in the history 
of Islamic peoples the j'olitico-religious controversies 
which turned upon the right to the Khilafnt nru by 
far the most important. 

The political importanco of the Kiiilaf.tt was so 
grcat.pnrtly due to the BT.craaiental character of Kha¬ 
lit's election-that after long he had lost every vestige 
of temporal power, conquerors and chieftains solicited 
from him tho consecration of their power. Tht* 
Klmlif’s conGrraation legitimised their authority 
vested in thorn tho lawful Government of iheir 
states, and made every popular rising against them 
illegal and impious. This ordination was effected b^y 
the grant of a formal diploma which tvns invariabl 
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necoiDpnnicrl b)* a robe of honour, 
piinces in other countric<i rocognizod tbo Khnlifas 
their f»ovcreign, Btamped his nanje upon their coins, 
nntl gave it precedence in pubiio pjnyer. Theoreii* 
» caliy the fiction of an undivided empiioof Islam 
vrna maintamed all through the dlfforcut periods of 
Muslim history. This was considered so important 
that on the deatli of the Propliet the Mussalmans 
at Medina at once proceeded to elect a Kimlif even 
before the burial Iiad taken place. The names of 
Khalif, Commander of the F.sithfuJ, nltvays continued 
to inspire revereace. Even ivhen sunk in deep decay 
and surrounded by the ruins and wreckage of its 
glorious days, it stood as an institution commanding 
the universal homage of the Muslim world. 

The dignity and authority of the Khilafat were 
, so deeply engrafted on the mind and 

Secognlfion by , , ■, 

the Matkm prin. laiagination ot tiic poopiO and prmccs 
that the mighty Sultan Mahmud of 
Gimzni walked a mile merely to receive the envoy 
of a titular libalif like Baqibillah wiio brought a 
robe of honour for the Sultan with the title of 
Eminud’Dowla. The kings of Ghazni, even after 
Sultan .Mahmud, continued to have Khalit'e name 
on their coinage in rt cognition of the fact that they 
derived their power from him, Mohammed Kasim 
conquered and administeied Sindh early in the 8th 
century a. d. Tliose of the conquered people wiio 
embraced Islam recognized the religious and temporal 
authority of the Ommayad Sovereigns. Ghaznivito 
invasions must have brought with them the stories 
of the Baghdad Khilafat so the people of this country 
were familiar, from tliat roiaots 'time, with tlio 
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power, prestige and religious sanctity of the Kliilafatv 
Tlie coin of Moliammed bin Sam, the founder of 
the Muslim Empire in India, bears the name of 
the then Khalif Majority of the Mussalmaii Kings 
of India right down to the reign of Hnmnyun not 
only acknowledged the authority of the Khalif bub 
struck his name on their coins, thus recognizing 
the Klialif to be the source of all honour, power 
and prestige. They declared that, "X-o king or 
prinee could exercise regal power without confirma¬ 
tion by the Khalifa of the race of Abbas, and that- 
every king who had or should hereafter reign, with¬ 
out such confirmation had been or would, be over- 
powered.”’ Shamsuddin AUamash who ruled only 
a few years after the Muslim Empire had established 
itself nl Delhi used to style hlinsslf a “deputy of 
ttie Khalifa of Islam (jjUat-JJ " 

jjoti 

He received the diploma ot investiture from the 
Abbasi Khalifa of Baghdad Al-iMustansir-Billah in 
1229 A. D,’ Then again in 1313 a. Di, the diploma of 
investiture was sent to Moliamined bin Tughlak by 
the Egyptian Khalif and emiss'ines were received by 
the Sultan with gre'it respect. “From that day,” says 
tlie author ot the Tankh Firoz Sbahi,...“it was ordered 
that in mentioning the names oi the kings in the 
Kbulba, they should be declared to have reigned under 
the authority and confirmation of the Abbaside Kha¬ 
lifa. The names of those kings who had not received 


1 Barni Vol III pp Zl9 SSa. 

2 See Tabaqat—Nun p l$j. 

3 Thomas Chronicles ol the rathan Kings of Delhi p 45 
(UndoB)1871 
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such- con6rmf.tion were to be removed from the 
Khutln, end the liins? were declared to bo super- 
coodod."' Suit in Mohammed bin Taghlak, 
styled himself as a ‘-deputy of the Khalifa” Firot- 

Slmh ■•the sood kirn; of India,” also received such 
robes and diploma from the Egyptian hhahh H 
wont out bare-footed with his officials to receive the 
Khalif-s ambassador. The kings of India always 
considered it the greatest honour that could ho 
bestowed upon a ruler to have been invested with 
‘’ title and robe by the Khalif of Islam. 

t 4..U iS |.jlo ‘-iJj- o' o”-, 
T. « .J% 

cajJAi 


the 

„lt«j 


d.Aala. Jdjh j/e' 
cuj-to' »KjO i' 

All the coins'of Mohammedan kings uptil 1530 A. n., 

T ah”"''!'’ Mes’"'"'''"* acknowledge the Khahf, 
wro ^tussalmanrnler.asarulc, had any pretec 
. nv thing higher than power vicariously 
tioa to a y Khalifa. If the practice 

‘‘T'T a temponu-y eclipse in India during the 
the reason is obvious. It was because 
reign ot to 3 „„n. divine power and 

Akharhim- j jr„ Indian Mohammndans 

t,,e disapprohnt'™ 


which he inci 
Kow as to 


.erred is certainly duo to this. 


g to the discussioD regarding the time 
Sultan of Turkey began to bo recognised 
when tn Jluslim countries and partionhr- 

ns tj,„ eonuue at of Egypt in the 


ly in 


ni pp ciMro. 
l;I“„‘iAcr.t.«3ni>IA*““' 

s Thom'* ChronicU*. 
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sixteenth centiivy Salim boeaino not only tlie visib »0 
chiel’ of tho Mohainmadiiii Suite tluuujiuout the 
wide dominion, subduod to liis bway, but .also tho 
revered head of the religion of Islam. The 
Shias of Persia) says Lme-poolc, might reject his 
clnim, but in India, in all parts of Asia and Aluca, 
where tho traditional IChilafat was recognized, tho 
Ottoman Sulbin heucefortli was the supreme head 
of the church, the successor of the spiritual prestige 
of the long Uno of Khrdifs. There can be no doubt, 
goes on the learned historian, that it has ahva>s 
added, and still adds areal and important authouty 
to the acts and proclamations of the Ottoman 
Sultan. Such is the testimony of a well-known 
English historian. Even in the eirly 16th century 
Sultans claim to the ICliilafat was recognized uy 
the rulers of Gujrat, the Mussalmans ot Ciiind, 
Coluinbo, Islands of Sumatra aud Java and the Malay 
Peniasalft. The Mussilmansol India have all along 
recogiizedthe Sultan, of Tuikoy as Khalif Shah 
Walinllah, a groat MujUihid (Doctor) of India who 
ftourishei in the I2th century Hijra iiientions ifc in 
his book TafhimiU-ul ahya. It will be remembered 
th^t Salim I rect";ved his title from ilutawakkol m 
1517 A. D. and in 1533 x D. when Humayun marched 
.against Bahidur Shah, tho ruler of Gujiat, the 
latter immediately sent an envoy to Sultan Suleman 
the Ala^nificient soliciting hie imoerial protection. 
A big fleet consisting of eighty vesbeh was accordingly 
sent in 1538 a, d., which after a successful battlo 
took the two strongholds Kukela and Ket from the 
Poitugues. The fleet proceeded to Beudej-i-Ditv 
Baliadur Shah’s son, Hahk ilahmud, tho then ruler 

of Gujmt refused the supplj o'-food and fi reuder 
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assistance and the Ottoman Commander was com* 
pelled to retire. Since then the Sultan Suleman 
cast a longing eye on India, in fact, he aimed at the 
subjugation of the whole of the then existing Muslim 
JEast; hence his diplomacies in the Arabian and 
Persian seas, Ha was their spiritual lord and wanted 
the Muslims of the world to recognize him as sucli. 
Emissaries were sent to China, India and Afghauis* 
tan carrying with them the Futwa of the Ulema 
and holy men of Mecca, And as the name and 
power of the Turkish Sultan was then well-known 
and the story of his ever-increasing dominians was 
in every one’s mouth, it did not take long for tha 
people to be convincad of his right and title to the 
Khiiafat. 

An enthusiastic account of his travels in India, 
Afghanistan and Persia has been left for us by Sido 
Aii Reis, the commander of the Ottoman fleet, which 
was sent to conquer Ormuz from the Portugues. 
The fleet landed in Gujrat and “great was the joy 
of the Mussalraans of Surat when they saw them 
come.” The book is entitled Miralul-McmaW,,, and 
ft German translation of it by Heinrich Frcidiich 
Von Uiez (which originally appeared in his Denk 
Wurdi^ Keiten Von A’*ien) is now boforo us ’ The 
observation of Side AU Reis throw somo Hglit ou 
the topic under discussion. He was hailed by tho 
Mohammedan population of India wherever he wont 
as an envoy of tho Padshah of Islam (Sultan of 
Turkey). He expresses his astonishment at t!m 
enthusiasm with which he was received by tho 

I SlBe« wtiUng ttjis ia the and WeeV^InWlS 1 fco^uired •» 

bajlltb tnntUtlOD el the book bj Trof Vatabtry 
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Molminmadau rulers of India, who piuseuteu'to 
liim, “addresses of loyalty and devotion to fclie 
Padshah of •Islam.” “"While in Gujiat, I visited 
kSultnn,” says Side Ali Reis, “his grand vezir Imadul- 
Mulk, and other dignitaries* The Sultan to whom 
1 presented my credentials wn5 pleased to receU e 
uie moat graciously and he assured me of Ills devo¬ 
tion to our glorious Padahah*” Another Indian 
dignitary is reported on another occasion to have 
said: “We cannot afford to seek a quarrel with 
Sultan of Turkey, We have need of him. iVIore- 
over he is the Padshah of the Islamic world,” A 
very interesting account of the argument and con- 
verautiou which took place between the Emperor 
Humayun and the Turkish Admiral on the subject 
of the Khutba and Shllafat is given, but in order 
to avoid details we would only mention one or two 
facta. The Admiral, on the occasion of the con* 
versation referred to above, informed the Emperor 
of India that even in distant China the name of 
his sovereign was inserted in Cairam’a praj^er. 
“Muslims,” continues he, “approdched the Kh.>kan 
(the ruler of China) with the request to allow them 
to insert the name of Turkish sovereign in Khutba, 
ns the latter was the Pad<»hah of Alecca Medina 
nud Kibla. The Khakao, although au unbeliever 
liad an insight enough to see the justice of their 
request w’hich he granted forthwith ; he, even went 
so far as to clotlie tho Khatib in a robe of honour 
and to ninke h.ra ride on an elephant through the 
city.” Tliis story, we are further told found crelence 
in Gujrat where it was first brought by the mer- 
ch.mts coming fiom Ohinn and narr.ited to Sile 
AU Keis. “Ever since ihot time,” saya Keis “the 
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iiQUie of the Pttdslmh of Tui key has been included 
in the Baimm’a pmycr.'’ The fimpuior Huinayun 
on a diftaront occasion asked the Adintral if the 
Kimn of Crimfi was undcr-the Sultan of Turkey, 
and on i) 0 ing told that he held his office under tha 
Ottoman sovereign, Humayun rennirked, “i( that bn 
so, how then has he the riglit of the Khutbs ?’' 
“It is n well known fact,” replied the Admiral, “that 
my Padshah alone and no one else has the authority 
to grant the riglit of Khutha to wliomsoevor he 
ashes’* “The statement” says he, ‘‘seomad to 
satisfy every body,” and thereupon ffumayun turned 
to his nobles and said, “Surely the only man worthy 
to bear the title of Padshah (Ivhalif) is the ruler of 
Turkey, he alone and no one else in the world,” 
and then the Emperor and his court prayed for the 
welfare of the Padshah of Islam, Side All Reis 
entered the harbour of Gundor ou the west coast 
of Balochtsfcan, narrates our author, and Djelaluddin 
the eon of Rlalik Dinar was the chief. The Governor 
of Guidoi* came on board their ship and assured 
them of liis ‘‘unalterable devotion to our ‘’lorious 
Padshah.^' Akbar did attempt, to seize the roligi~ 
ous sceptre of the Muslim world, and did wish the 
people of his dominion to look up to him as this 
IChalif. He was even styled, *‘//a*ra< Su^Canu^ 
Islam Khalifahil Anam and AmiruUMomenin ” His 
desire -to be the sinrilual as well as tho temporal 
lord is discernable from the famous document drawn 
up by Sheikh Mobarak, the father of Abul-Fazal, 
ft paragraph of which ran :—“Should therefore in 
future a religious question came up, logarJiiig which 
the opinion of the Sluytabids (Doctors) are at vari¬ 
ance and His Slojehty be iiicliucd to*adypt, for the 
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benefit t){ the nation nncl as n political expedient 
any of the conflicting opinions, he is free.” But all 
his pretensions fell flat on Muslims ami he miserab’y 
failed in his futile attempt. The Mopjhul Emperors 
*‘inee the time of Akbar seemed to have ignored 
the Ottoman Khilafat. It may have been, peihnps, 
duo to the fact that they regarded the Turkish 
Sultans as their inferiors recalling the historical ftcfc 
of Timur suoduing the Ottoman Empire in 1402 a d. 
The attitude of the Moghul rulers of India towards 
the Ottoman Sultans was haughty indeed. But none 
of them excepting Akbar ever tried to claim tlie 
title and dignity of Khilafat. Their Mussalmari 
subjects recognized the.Turkish Sultans ns fhs 
rightful Khalif and those of the Indian Mussalmaiis 
who visited Macca must have said their prayers and 
performed their pilgrimage under the Imamate and 
authority of the Turkish Sovereigns. 

The author of tho TokfatuUAlam writes in the 
12th century Hijra an account given to him hv a 
traveller of Sumatra, Java, etc. c\c. There ho men* 
tions that in tho mosque the Khutba is read in the 
name of Sultan of Rourn and the Muslim of those 
Inlands pray on every Friday for the welfare of the 
Sultan. In I7GI \ n. (U76 x n.) Syed Q^mruddin 
of Aurangabad Deccan on his way back from the 
Haj visited Colombo and saw tho Atuss-ilm^Q on 
every Friday praying for Sultan Roum becanso he 
was tho protector of the Holy Shrioos ' Jq 
recent times tho independent rnlcr of tho Afghan 
Amir Abdur Rahman, had recognized the SuR * 

I S&bhAtnl Mtrjxn bj Ghiil*m A)i *•———_ 

•■KhiUfit iui<J Jaiirtlul ArkU" 
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AbOul Hnmi<! as Khalif and rnocivcd at his hn"* 

the confirmation ottUe title o£ Sirajul 

Din, 

It wilt not. therefore, ba rash to, draw the con- 
elusion from the strictly historical f 

from these and other similar data that the 
of Turkey was recognized and aeknowledg 
Khalif in India even in tho early days of the Mogbn 
rule, when the Kl.ilafnt had just devolved on the 
house of the Ottoman. Thirty sis, years had only 

passed since the transfer of the H)oly title to.Cons- 

Ltinople when Side Ali Eeie visited this country, 
audasitiaaeentheentUd^asm of I ere 

the Padshah of Islam w.« unbounded 
litoreover a large number of Indian Mussshnans 
evarv veer used to go to- Mecca for the purpose 

pXrirage so it fa not unlikely that they returned 

■ r fflfiliacs of great reverence and affeotioa for ' 
I of thsL Holy Shrines and spread them 
tlie country It « therefore misreading history 
■:::pp:se t;"at the introduction of the idea of tiio 
a Khilafot in this country “is a new thin„. 

„ creation of tho last fifty years, the result of the 

vth of a political Pan-Islamio movement , - n 

Sat ■•there is ne historical basis for the claim th. 

the Khilafat implies any temporal nlls5i»noo 
part of Indian Muslims to tho Sultan of Turkey. 
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CHAPTER III. 
England and Khilafat. 


Sir Vnlontine ChiroU the great publicist, has 
recently displayed a regrettable lack of knowledge of 
Muslim history iu decluring the other day at Madras 
while addressing tlie History Union that the claims 
of Ottoman Sultana were never recognized by the 
Muslim world.' How nnd ^why has Sir Valentino 
fallen into the error wc are unable to explain ^ But 
let U3 proceed further. 


The importance of the institalion of Khilafat has 
been HO great that even non-Muslim rulers at times 
have tried to make use of the Authority of the Kha* 
lif to gain their own ends. Napoleon had gone a 
stop further. TIo recognizing, of course, iU impor- 
Uuco and usefulnfss wanted to seize the sceptro of 
the Khilafat for himself. Ilia mind was beat on 
dominion in the East, nm! when he pnblidy pry 
nounced the Kuloma nt Cairo, and professed Biq 
faith of Islam, “lie intended to ho irs Head ” perl 
arguing that what had been poBsihlo threo huni j 
vn irs Ago to Salim was possible nlpo ^ 


“How vast A BcliPine was theroforo," in thy 
of Blunt,*’ “overthrown by the batilc of Miiy •» 


Hritinh Government itself had 


tnore thin 


‘ bim. 

"■ords 

n. 


imdo use of the Khalif'a authority and 
Among tho non-Mohnmniednn Powers 
times tlmy have bven, in apitc of 
lioity Hureau, foremost in recognising the 


\ K<a?« iKi* WM wntUti K*r 

Sk* lltk 11^1 ^vat tb 
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of tliP Klialif over Miiqilm pojmlation of 
Them is n eorraspondence between Tipn Snjtnn ami 
the Governor-General, LokI Mornington which is puh 
Wished as appendix fCl of a book printed by Liie 
Hansard, .Lincoln’s Xnn fields, for T Cadell and W. 
Davis, Strand in 1800, and is entitled. “-4 Review of 
the origin Progress and Rendt of the Decisive war 
with the late Tipn SnltanP* From a perusal of 
this most interesting document it is obvious thnl 
the British Goveritmeot at a oritical moment in the 
history of th© expansion of th© British Bmpir© in 
the B«t did not hesitate to appeal the Sultan of 
Turkey as the **acknotoledged Head of the Moham* 
medan Church" and his territories the repository 
of the most sacred monninent of (he Mohammedan 
faith ” The Governor General Lord Mornington 
wrote to Tipu, forrrardmg him the letter of the 
Kbalif: “I now forward it to your Highness. Tou 
will read and consider it with the respectful atten> 
iion which *t demands*’ The Fugh’sh Government 
wauted that Tipu should have nothing to do with 
tho French and to gain this object they had obtained 
a letter from the StiUon of Turkey. And “tho 
friendly admonitions’' of the Sultan had its effect on 
Tipu, who wrote hack to the Klmlif in those terms i 
“As tho French nathm ore estranged from, and are 
become the opponent of the Sublime Porte, they 
njoy bo said to have rendered thoinselves the enemy 
of all the followers of tho Faith, all Mussalrnsns 
ehould renounce friendship with them." Then in 
another latter to the Khalif, Tipu Sultan respectfully 
informs him “English people want to make war on mo 


1 Uuflim Oetlptik* AptlIS-18^ 
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anfl have colloctetl arms and munitions for fcliftt pur¬ 
pose I am therefore compeHed to de«*Ure jehad against 
them*’* Now with what face can nn English 
Government, deny today the mithority of Turkish 
Khilafat after having accepted, acknowledged and 
taken advantage of that authority ? How can an 
English Government say with self-respect “that they 
o-innot acquiesee that the Khilafat implies any tem¬ 
poral allegiance on the part of the Indian Muslims. 
These are propositions which are contrary to his¬ 
tory.” • or that “the theory that the Muslim ruler of 
Turkey is the spiritual head of all Mohammedan* 
wherever they may live, is a creation of late nine¬ 
teenth century ?” * Unless the appeal of the Gover¬ 
nor-General, the reply thereto by the Sultan, and 
Tipvi’s submission are mere “Scraps of paper ,the 
fact of the Sultan’s authority cannot b© questioned. 
Art of presenting hUtory cannot be of help in face 
of docufnents of admission. If tho principle of estoppel 
has any sense behind it we make bold to assert 
that so far as the British Government is coneeruod 
the matter was once for all finally settled for them 
by Lord Mormngton, as far hack as Jevnuarv 16-1799. 
Cut this was not all. In the great upheaval of 1857 
the British Government again managed to obtain a 
r inn in from SuU.in Abdul M.ijeed calling upon the 
MnssHlmans of India to make their peace with the 
English as they wore the fricndN of their Khalif 

I This Firman had a tremendous effect upon the M us- 

j aaUnan population. Since that time the Mussalmans 

^ 1 K&ru^m4l Ilyilarv (Caleutl* ISIS) I’ 035, 

j 2 Gai’ftUe el Itijs Ritr'H>»dmwy M»y, 1020 

a From the memorandum of the flo\era>ii«Bt of Indi. 

^ uttoa oa the question of the Klii'aht. ™pres9a. 
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of India began to look upon tfie Bngbsli as tlieif 
friorids aud protector. Thii faith in the integrity 
nnd honesty of the British Q(»vernraenfc was so much 
ostablUbed that they ovon > opposed the National 
movements in India. If »vc deeply study the causes 
of tho MasHm attitude and policy till 1911 a. d., tto 
shall find that tho close tie of friendship which exist* 
cd between the English nml tho I'urkish Government 
phtyod no mean a part in bringing about this well 
known result. Tlie tradition of the Crimean war 
and ocher wars of Turkey with Russia had conviored 
the Indian Mohammedans that the English were the 
friends of their lihalif and whenever they found 
in the English [lolioy any v«rmtlons from this path 
they were hurt. Thus in 1897 nt the time of the 
Greoko—Turkish war the attitude of the British Go* 
vernmeut in favouri(»g unduly and unjustly theGieuks, 
wore severely criticised by tliein. Also In IDOG at 
'the time of the Akahii dispute tho iMuss.ilmans of 
India in u body protested against what they called 
the unjust aggressions of Lord Liadsdowne upon t))e 
- ^LhiUfat. And this in apito of tiic fact that their 
loyaltytothe Govommeiit was then at its best. It 
is true that their voice was not tlien so powerful arid 
loud. It may have been duu to tho fact that they 
etill pinned their faith unto the integrity and cons- 
cienco of England. But alas J England lias been con- 
Tasking hard by her doods tint th it belief in tlio cons¬ 
cience and good faith ofEugland should go. Mussal- 
mans were contented so long as tho Klnglish Gowrn* 
rnent lived on lorins of ©von outward friendship with 
tho Khalif. No sooner tho English Foreign Ollioo 
openly broke with Turkey than MohammcdunH began 
to be uneasy. Then came the open rnplurc. And 
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whether for this state of things we are to thank “the 
folly of the young Turk leaders/* or the forces set 
into motion by Sir Edward Grey’s Eastern Polioy, 
shall bo briefly discussed in the following pages. 

Pear and jealousy of Germany were the guiding 
principles of Sir Edward’s foreign policy and in 
order to please Russia ho sacrificed friendly Molmtn- 
medan states one after another. The story of Persia 
is too sad and too long to bo oven briefly described 
here. If we are asked to give tlie real cause of tlia 
great war V'e shall not hesitate to answer that tlie 
foreign policy of our late king Edward and Sir 
Edward Grey was at the root of the present evil. 
The Entente with France in 1904 was too obviously 
directed against Germany and the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1907 was practically throwing down 
the gauntlet and challenging the Katsar to take it 
up. However this discussion is beyoud the scopo 
of this paper 

Let us at this pUcR hiiofly exvniine tlie policy 
of England towards Tnricev durimr the latter pirt 
of the nineteenth century The Mussalmans of India 
have been often reinined m these days of 'the 
services rendered by the British Govuramunt to 
their Khalif during the Crimean war ^nd so forth. 
It IS tar from us lo he littlo those valuenble assist¬ 
ances but ns it is too often repeated let us examine 
them. 

Before wo proceed further the first point which 
to clear f, 

Qieation what w.is tho Easteni Qucsfioti ? Th 
terra'‘Eastern QuuHun" liny in Us broadest sense 
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ba taken to mean who was to ruli* in the territory 
tlif-n urifier tlia Government of the Sultan ? In 
essence it nmounted to tins, so and so has something 
■which I want: how can I get it, and how'can I 
prevent other peoples from getting more than 1 do. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century 
Why England poUcy WAS dominated by 

■npported Tutkoy. (,^0 fear of Russia, It wfts thought a 
raitter of vital importance for England to tnaintain 
unimperillod her communications with India. As 
long as Russia remained on the northern side of 
the Danube England's communications were secured ; 
there was the whole of European Turkey and Asia 
minor between ftusxm and the route to India, and 
slio had no basis of operations in that quarter for 
her deet.' Here lies the secret of England's 
support to Turkey during the luttor half of the 
nineteenth century. Kagland was cot n disinterested 
friend and consequently she cannot expect that, 
amount of gr.ttitudo from Turkey which rIio would 
have claimed if her motiv«-s were pure and unselfish. 
That during the Crimoau War there was a certain 
a?noont of sympathy for Turkey in Greut-Britaiu 
is undoniahlo. Hut let us see wlmt Lord Palmor- 
uton dcscriVj»*a «s rdc rc'««nn farhavihg rnfrrec? trpnnr 
the Crimenn War. fho five great Powers have in 
a lormnl document, recorded their opinion that it is 
for thn goucral interest of Europe that thn integrity 
and indnpendtfucc of tho Ottoman Empire slmuld ho 
mninlHincd ; und it-would Imeasy to show that 
strong reasons, political and conmicrcin!, make it cs* 
pccislly the iutfrost of EogUud thst this irttri'rity 

1 “l.n^Uul’* ivtt'y la ti* t ’ If r^fOO U Woto t. 
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and independence ‘should be maintained We support 
Turley for our oivn sake and for our own interett, 
and to withdiaw our support, or to cripple it, so as 
to render it ineffectual, merely bec-mse tlie Turkish 
Government did not show as much deference to our 
advice ns our advice deserved would be to place our na* 
tioual interest at the mercy of other persons.” * As soon 
ns those “strong reasons, political and commercial'’ 
Ceased to exist the English support was withdrawn. 
The Crimean War was not the Sultan's own seeking. 
The Sublime Porte was forced into the ivar by the 
^^07'eai Elohx ”—Lord Stratford de Redcltffe, The 
Sultan’s Government was induced to reject the* 
**Viena Xfote” on the tacit promise of help and sup¬ 
port in case of war. It was a quirrel between the 
Latin Church and the Greek Church that brought 
about the war and it was of little concern to the 
Turkish Governraont Russia and England both 
wanted war and they had it. It was practically a 
war between England and Russia. The Turks drove 
the Russians from belore Sdistria and over the 
Danube before the AUio«* carae up and the object 
of the wur na far as Turkey was concerned was 
practically gained. 

Then again in tlie war of IE77 a. d. England has 
shown in the beginning an indifference. But when 
Turkey was defeated and the power of EngLnd’s enemy 
Russia became supremo then the English Govern¬ 
ment stirred herself and cried halt to Russia. Tho^ 
condition contained in the treaty of San Stefano 
sent a shudder tlwough Europe, and evoked a storm 
of indignation from tho public press that no cabinet 


1 LIf* e! Lor<l I’klrntruoD bf tk* IIoo* Kvclya JUlibjr >1 p ]S7s. 
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could fnv. a moment withstanil, VVlir \Tfis it -sn? 
.B»*eanse “it was not the proper soiutinri of the 
< Eastern (question/’ Tlio famous Berlin Concfress was 
then called into being. On 'the proiniee of ever 
respecting the integrity of the Ottoman En^pire and 
aupporting Turkey io the Congress the English 
‘Prime Minister had, just a mouth before, obtained 
from the Sultan'by a secret convention, the ishuid 
of Cyprus. The idea of ^ Cyprus; Coffvention, cer* 
tainly in the minds of Disraeli, Salisbury and I.ayard 
was to establish' informally bnfe none the less elfec* 
tively an English protectorate over Asiatic Turkey. 
•Disraeli as a young man had in his novel T»ncred 
•adv«nced-lhe idea of.a great Asiatic Empire under 
■an English monarchy, .and Cyprus was to be e^poci- 
•ally inoludcd in it as rccvilllng.thc historic fact that 
.the 'English king Bichard had once been also its 
-sovereign. The Congressmet at. Berlin^ and it was 
proposed at the out set that a preliminary declarnlhm 
should be made by each Ambassador-nflirming that 
.his Governmont oamo to the Congress unfettered 
by ^ any secret engagement as to the question in 
•dispute. Disraeli and Salisbury ‘‘Imd not the pic« 
sence of mind” to refuse nud like others formally 
fjorreed and gave their coasent to it. It may, there¬ 
fore be imagined how great n surprize and scandal 
it must have caused at Berlin when on the 9th of / 

_while the Congress was still sitting—the text 

of the secret convention wns brought to light by 
•an evening London no;rsp.spnr the “Globe.” France 
and Iluasfa doclnred fhemsolvcs to bo outraged and 
tho two English plcnipotontiarics "stood convicted 
of nothing less than a direct nnd recorded lie.” 
Disraeli took to bed on pretoxtof illnoxi and did 
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*nob appear in the Congress for several dayrf. Then 
'Bismarck ci^me to the help of Disraeli and brought 
•ttbout the following compromise. It was agreed 
between Fr.\tvc8 and England :— 

1. That as a compensation to France For Eng¬ 
land's acquisition of Cyprus, the former should be 
allowed on the first convenient opportunity and with¬ 
out opposition from England to occupy Tunis. 

2. That England should recognize the special 

interest of France in Syria. ' 

3 That in the financial arrangements of Egypt, 
France should also have an equal share with England. 
^*To the Cyprus intrigue,** says Mr. Blunt, the great 
defender of the liberties of nations about Whom 
Fredrick Harrison once wrote, “and ultimately the 
conacienee of England would feel a profound debt 
of gratitude to him and his meinory,”—‘’are directly 
or indirectly rcferrable half the crimes against Orien¬ 
tal and N'orth African liberty our gOner.ition has 
witnessed”' Thus by one stroke of peo England han¬ 
ded over to Prance two of the rich Provinoea belonging 
to her ally the Sultan. 

In the Qreeko-Turkish war of 18:>7 a d. “to the 
surprize of Czar Nicholas and to the di-sniay 
of England,” the patriotism of Greece was not 
powerful enough against the energy of the 
Turkish forces, who gradually crushed the insur¬ 
rection, and recovered their authority and rule and 
when their armies had oven taken Athens, and 
the “Crescant was every ^Yhore trium phant,” the 

. 1 yinnt’i *'S*cr*t Hulory" p p 34 37, ” 
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allied fleet hefidad by En^j-lnnd -ippeored on the 
SQtjne, and de'^troyed the TttrliUb navy at Naveriiio 
a great catastrophe for Turkey, which Lord Brough¬ 
am ; declared was a glorious knd injinojtal achieve¬ 
ments, and which I/Ord John Russol oharactenzed 
ns a great victory. 

• • Tho story of fche occupation of Egypt (till recent¬ 
ly a province of the Turkish Empire) by England 
in 1832 **13 a tremendous crime, that will remain 
an andoli^ble blot on tho pnges of the English 
history.” “England*’ says. Mr Lewes Appleton, 
a great authority on foreign aifairs, ‘‘undouhtodly 
was the aggressor, for who will deny, that tho Govern¬ 
ment of Egypt acted within its right®, In erecting 
fortifications to defend Alexandria ” Before a 
single act of violence was done bv the Egyptians, 
English man-of-war Anchored in Egyplian waters 
and delivered an ultlmatutn to tho Egyptian Govern* 
ment. This in it-^elf was an act of war. and there¬ 
fore Enginnd began tho war. Tho ”Mn®sacro of 
Enropenns" in AIe:^nndrm. was not only suhsoquont 
to the arrival of the fleet and delivery of tho ulti¬ 
matum, bat it was in consequence of both. "When 
Mr. Gladstone was asked in the TIouso of Commons 
*MS to whom the declaration of war should bo 
addressed, whether to tho Sultan, the Khedive or 
Arabi Pasha ? Ho made the inemorahlo reply. **T]iere 
js no war. The homhardment of Alexandria i.s a 
measure of security, a defensive net on tho part of 
the Britiah Eleefc.” Xo declaration of war. And yot 
forsooth, it is estimated that this “defensive act” 
led not only t<* the utter destruction of an ancient 
city, hut to what subsequently followed tho invasion 
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of E^ypt, tiK' invasion of Soudan, the slaughter of 
40,u00 of a brave people to be ties ” And 

yef, “no war” only a “dofetisivo act.” ' The “Christiaa 
conscience” of Mr Gladstone was not uppaiently shock¬ 
ed at this hoiroi^ but .Tohu Bright, then a meinbei of 
his Government, declaied “England violated both 
the law of Nations, and obligations of treaties ; she 
hioke public faith, and infringed solemn engagements ” 
As to tile pledges and assurances given by the British 
Government for tlie early evacuation of Egypt the 
less said tlie bettor. Once Gladstone said, “undoubt¬ 
edly, of all things in the world, the indefinite occupa. 
tion of Eiypb is a clung which we are notgointr 
to do. It would be absolutely at variance with nil 
the pn iciples and views of H. M's Government, 
and the pledges they have given to Europe “ * Two 
years later L<'rd Grnnwillc said, *‘H M’s Goiern- 
meiu are willing thit the witluhawal of the troops 
s uiU tike place <tt the beginning u[ the year 1888.'' > 
Such and many siintlar pledges can be cited Ami 
tlie ‘'indohriite” occupation ot Egypt continued till 
in the last war an excuse was found to annex it 
Surely never wete such pledges given only to be 
afterwards bioken, in the wliole history of n nation’s 
ImpanaJ dealings Ag-iin, during the Graeko-TarJvish 
war of l8U7, when tlie 'rursiah umies seemed to 
have swept away every thing before them and would 
have captured the Greek Capital itself, their trium 
phant march was stopped by the intervention o! the 
Powers headed by Biiglani! Tliessaly ^vas 
Vmok to Grcpco aada Greek Go\einor was appointed 


1 I Bit* App’eton 
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to'ndmidister tho Wand of Crete. Such rva^the 

jastioe meted ont to the 'Turkish oonqneror. WIW 

cao then the Turkish vanquished ' 

« .a Prtwora* The Lnjhsh irrime 

the ^ Europcfi declare as did 

£*=tcK.!n=.:“E;;s 

Then it was Eimland again, that gave a free 
I France in Morocco by the Entente of 1904. Mc^ 
to Franc England’s to give, but 

rocco was u ’ sometimes, this off-hand 

■■“'’y way when other peoples property is 

sod 6°""''” ,j,,,J,smcstory of free gift was re* 
in question. ^7^ .pripolitan war. The an- 

pssted ;;f^^,;\tih«d’^been approved of by 

"c^rras or back as 1837, probably on aecoim 
England ns most 

ofheroccupahou f hSyP_-_^ tl.a’t African provinoe 

oneoiiseionable rai as a well 

of the Sultan ai „ ..F„rtm"htly Uavlew iidniits, 

'"'"™'’^"t"o';dlcity of tbe^EngVisb Foreign 0^ 
with the dire doubt,” says the writer, that 

‘■^‘■":.rof"we:::!:dlng a^rrlved^at. Engbin 

M seem probable, couseoted to provei.t Tur 

it would J .J.,j ,i through Egypt, ""d 

Wsh troops top to all gun-running 

““ “M’em ereiit e':.terprises. She appears to 

or other h E-ypl absolutely neulr.il 

""uowthT Porte no assistance" from its vassal 
'•"''“’tf. laird Kitcliner’s despatch to Cairo simul- 
(Egypt).’ Eo'd I ,.ostimios cannot 

tancously with til . -I nc Lord KUchiurs 

hs attributed to mere coincidcnoc.____ 
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business in Cairo was. therefore, to prevent any pnasv 
ago of Ottoman troops throu"!i Biiypt or any assi^t* 
anco being given by the-Mohammedans on the Nils 
to the Mussalmans in'Tripolitania. Lord Kitchner 
created a aeries ol Forts along the Eastern desert line 
of the Su“z cannal to deal with the possible danger 
of an Ottoman army demanding passage through 
the Nile valley on its way to Cyrenacia.’ And- 
who can deny that if the Turkish troops were allow¬ 
ed a passage throug>» Egypt, Tripolitnnia would not 
have became an Italian Province ? It is belifved 
that tins indirect though o.ffoctive assistance to Italy 
was given by Sir El ward Grey on the clear under¬ 
standing that that country would ‘*play a friendly part 
towards England io the event of a European oon- 
flagration/’ • Subsequent events go to confirm this 
belief. Bo it also noted that the charges made by 
the writer of the article quoted above, remains un« 
refuted, if I am not very much mistaken, up to thia 
dsy. The utteranoes of the responsible ininistcra of 
H. M's Government and their uiibtmnded and un- , 
ohpoked jubilition over the misfortunes of Turkey 
in the Balkan war are too fresh in our memories 
to be repeated here. 

The record of Englaiurs r(:I-«tion with Turkey 
thernforo, is not quite eo clean as it is generally 
believed. Wc have hccii io Ihia brief survey of the" 
past records of Grvat Britain that Turkey had to 

BUlTer during nearly the whole of the lOtli centtiry, 

either directly or iinlir« »ctly through Engla nd. Nnxv 

7 lUi 
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eotntnfj to the present time, wc find that the hwmili* 
ating Anglo-l^crsian Agreement is originated from 
England and wg find that it i«5 England that is holding 
Egypt. It is England which is occupjirg xMesopo* 
tamia and Palestine. It is EtigUmd again that wants 
to bring under its proteotioti the rtbing Republic of 
Azerbaijan. It U England that js occupx ing Constanti* 
nople. It is England that bribed Sherif Husain to 
[rebel against Kh'ilif. Is it a wonder, then, if the 
iMussalmana lay aU their misfortunes at her^ door and 
[fiold her responsible for the deseatatioi} of the Holy 
(Land of Jazirat-ul-Arab. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Great V'ar. 

How Turkey, after the Revolution of 1908 
looked up to her old ally and friend Eugland 
and how had England treated the young Turks 
are ^o sad and too fresh to be recorded' in 
this^3^ay, England not only ignored their over¬ 
tures of good will hut practically refused to grasp 
tile estended hands of friendship. The Young Turk 
party was compelled by force of circumstances and 
tnarch of events to extend its hand to Germany, 
after England had refused it, and the former country 
grasped it warmly with both hands. The incapa¬ 
city of the then English Ambassador at Constanti- 
hople, the attitude of the English foreign office 
towards Turkey during the Tripolitan nnd the B.alkan 
wars and also towards other Islamic stat-s, Persia, and 
^loroccn, the successful diplomacies of Herr Marslial 
Von Uieberstcin, the German Ambassador at tho 
Suhliino Porte, the friendly attitude of Kaiser 
Wcll.em following the policy of his graml-fother 
“Peace and friendship with Islam," and the great and 
c irious influanco of Russia with tho English Govarn- 
inont aro some of tho factors, nlong with many others, 
not to be overlooked avIiHo considormg the “guilt” 
of Turkey in joining the war on behalf of Germany. 

Snoh was the state of ntfairs when the great war 
broke out. It was tho fervoal hopo of Iho Indian 
Muslims that Turkoy should have nothing to do win, 
this war. If Turkoy would join tlic war, 
so they thought, their podtion would be- 
Cj.aj oi-.remoly awkward They would 1,11 bclivaon 
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tw’n atooh. The Iiidinn foreign office got a telegram 
sent thnmgh that esteemed and popular leader 
Mr, Mohammed Ali to one of the Ministers of the 
Khalif praying him to remain neutral in tl)at titanic 
struggle. Mr. Mohammed Ali certainly represented 
the wishes of his co-religionists wimn ho sent that 
telegram. But alas! it was not to be. The moral 
induence in favour of England at the Sublime Porte 
had gone. Sir Edward Grey had shown himself to 
be out of sympathy with the Turkish hopes and 
Turkish aspirations. Turkey remembered Eu^^lish 
attitude during the Tripolitan and the Balkan wars 
but too wall. Every Turk general or politicmn know 
and resented the help given by the Brhisb from 
Aden to the Arab rebels before the war. Mr. As¬ 
quith’s declaration biased by his Clii*istian bigotry 
was fresh in the mind of the Muslim public. Mr.^ 
Lloyd George in hU famous speech on a '‘«crap of 
pop«r’' at the bagttming of the war when Turkey 
had not joined referred to the Holy Prophet with 
contempt and compared Knwer to him. What could 
Turks ttiea expect from such miuisters who showed 
supreme contempt for their religion ? It was on the 
aivice and guarantee of H M’s Government that 
Kotnil Pasha had disbanded n l.ir«g 0 portion of his 
troops just a few W'»eks before the Balkan war. All 
this was too recent, even the ink had not dried upon 
tho oaoer on which the Trinolitan and the Balkan war 
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to join tho'vrar but to say that sho had absolutely no- 
ju'Jtification on her side to go over to German}' is simply 
to dUplay a colossal Ignorance ot the contenipornry 

fiv’ents. Tliis^ apprehension of the Turks could not have 

bsen reliev'ed by the British taking over her two big 
warsliips, their sole hope against the aggressive designs 
of the Greek fleet, which, we believe, preponderatiiig? 
Iji Affected tlieir decision. Waa the taking over of 
their ships an act of no violence? There i** one fact 
7et to be cleared. Did Hie Allies including Jlttf<ia 
give any assurance to Turkey that her territorial 
integrity would be respected ? True, the Prime 
Miniiter has said that there was no treaty between 
the Allies regarding Turkey before tho latter joined 
the War. But this docs not quite clear our point- 
Iil support of our contention we cite Mr. Harold 
,Cox, n well'known figure in English politics. He 
"'rote in one of his articles ip the Edinburgh Review 
totboemict that Turkey wanted an aseurnneo from, 
the Allies, hut the Russian Government refuKcd to 
give such an undertaking. And it may be roraem 
Wd thot it was Russia that * Turkey had to fear 

o>ost. Further a perusal of the report adfircssed to 

the American Secretary of SUto. cn September 1017 
by Mr. E. Spenenr Pratt, former American A.nbns- 

Mdor to P.ris regarding the TurkWh pmhiem rMab- 
lid.M that the req^onHbihty of the participation 

Turkey in iho war ngnin-t the AUIC^ hca m a 
greutrr measurr on the AUica tbmnselvc, than on 
Turkey " • Wl.cu •»>« Turkey ciilertil »he trur Iier 
••ru.ldnulv .l».nmius H-r ‘h' «>«!: »eo. 

in H,e r.ce o! un oW Allj y.uuut b« re-.rrl.,! n 
crimn -rd .l.u cnn -. be im.ii.ked ou Ihnt renru. 
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Mud) re il m«y bs reRrcfted lli ,t tl.e A'lies had 
not froD aoopss to the Blaoi: sea, but urh»u we oerae 
to puntsh 11)0 Turk for rofusiog that access we liaye 
to eatnbhsh )v!)ether he was uudcr any international 
or treaty obligattoo not to do so. There is no treaty, 
ns far as we kno)v, that bound httn not to do that. 
The Premier says, "Norv T)jrkey has been beaten^’ 
what should, then, tho Allied course bp ? The snnpio' 
answer to the quoation is this. Tho Allies entered 
the war with a definite and well advertized a))n. It 
finally orystaljzcl into the Ponrieen Points of Pre¬ 
sident Wilson Well, then judge tho Turkish coe 
according to that aim. Surely enourli Turkey has 
'been beaten, and would have to hear certain conse¬ 
quences of her defeat 

“Might is riglit" and shall always remain so in¬ 
spite of tlie professions of the Modern Givilizatinn 
to the contrary. And “indeed so long ns the man¬ 
kind," says Gibbon, "shall continue to bestow more 
applause on their destroyers than on their benefactors 
the thirst for military glory will ever be the vice of 
the most exalted characters." But even under this 
‘Cii’ilization of "Oil" and "Cool” we cim expect to 
bo judged according to n certain standard of morality 
and gnoi faith Ant when good faith has tend people 
to b'dieve in csrt iin jiledgesand oa the streiigtll of thnso 
declarations and pledges (hey have helped tohringaboot 
a rriveu object their case then devolves elill more to he 
judged with TOOsiderationand sympetliy There can lie 
little doubt that the Mii-siliAnns of tn'Tia pinned their 
faith on the declarations and piedgna of B. Jf's Mlids- 
ters and went to fight against tlieirown co-ri>ligi<)ni''» 
in the Jiope and expectations that the pledges fo 
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soiatnnly given would undoulttedly bn redeemed. At¬ 
tempts are now being made to oxploin tiieiii away.. 
Alls I such persons do not seem to realign that tiio very 
honour of England is outraged by aucli quibbles. Wq 
are further lold that tlie Peace Conforonco applied 
the same terms to Tiirkoy ns to Austria. 
Yet, in the same breath, wo hear of mandates 
for Syria, Mesopotamia and Palestine. Wbntevor 
else might be said, Austrian treaty does not speak 
of mandates In the case ot Austria different 


provinces are “Uberntod" and given the right ot 
self-determination, while in the case of ruikey her 
Muslim provinces are -liberated” end planed under 
Christian mandates. The principle of self-doteruima- 
liiin even changed its meaning in its passage from 

Austria and Germany to Turkey. lu case of Poles, 
Letts, Eilhuatiians, Rumanians, Magyars, Czecho¬ 
slovaks, an.l Yugo-Slovaks ‘'self" means these nations 
rospeotively. But in Turkey it moms deierinmation 
by France in case of Syria, by Italy in ease of Ada- 
lia,by Greece in case of Symarna and 1 brace, by 
England in case of Palestine and Mesopotamia, and 
by the League of Nations in case ot r^iUoia, Anatolia 
and Coustautiiiople. It may be remembered that 
the League ot Ndione practically means Eoglaiid, 
Prance, and Italy. Be it also ‘'-e 

t „ir Uptermination m Inrkey changes 
meaning o s „:nces but with religions. Cliris- 

not only with i„aependence%ut Mils. 

lan jfttisfied witli mandates The 

™re IrisUui no 

• 1 t plf determination. it docs not moan.’’ 

'jL^e Prime Minister on that occasion, -that every 
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Bart of» country which has- been acting togeti.er for 
Lndrcls of years shall have a right to say we mean 
to set up a eeperatc BepubUo., There must be tha 
1 - -r finn to tho application of any principle.' It 
Srbe the case, cannot the Turks claim the same 
■ -ipw? They have been in ■ Turkey for'hundred 
°a But the Premier on another occasion went 

faC'further. He actually identiaed self-determina¬ 
tion with the oil deposits of Mosul. 

The-Jugglery in regards the popu- 

, Greeks and Armenians in Thrace, Syinarna 

^^1 .n narts is too ludicrous to be taken seriously 
other pardon There was a eynio once who 

^irtharGod has given tongue to man to hide the 

truth.,not,to express it. 

The Tdrks are naturally a tolerant people. Their 

f trrflwls their Christiftti subjects has becnina 
tolerance towards th^ persecution which Protestant 
-proverbial. , , 'pn.kpy originated in tbe 

Missions have e Communities, and Churches.”' 

-'Christian pries - sohoels were 

“r'^Iirreo in Tufkey.” Tho high-road Irom 
•‘perfectly 1 «^j,proum is dotted with Christian 
Teribizan snlerior to the war r 

1 The ofSeial toroanuFacture or mani-paUte Gf 

1..S >»'•" " 

•taod *^1“* . , AjriaBopJ* •“ ’ 

The Vilayet ^ ^ 5.60,000 

Mnillm* 3 — 2,2*.W^ 

Greeh* ^ 19,000 

Arnen'''’'* — 

n,vii.r«”'_ ...le, 

Mueli"'* , 

Grvehe “* 

Arinen'*'" ‘ , 

Uamlio fiom a lecture at Boitoo m 

5 Ber, w*“’ 
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raonastries. '“.We conversecl,” writes- Mr. *SiJaey 
‘Whitman, “with innumiiraW© Artnenmns, priests and 
bishops of whole districts amon;^ the rest, and were 
assured by them that'in such and such a district 
no outrages, no violence no molestation whatso¬ 
ever, even though revolutionists were about, i)Qd 
taken place.’’’ “The Gatholic Christians must weep 
and tremble,*’ says Von Philipps, “if they quit the 
authority of the Turkish Crescent for that of the 
Kussian Eagle.”^ His Excellency Chedo Myslo- 
vitch, former Serbian Minister to the Court of ?t. 
James, candidly admits, now that Serbia had 
achieved her aspirations so far ns Turkey was con¬ 
cerned. “Political interests made us {Balkan NefioDs) 
paint the Turks as cruel Asiatic tyrants, incapalbe 
of European Civilization. An impartial history would 
prove that the Turks are rather Europeans than 
Asiatics, and they are not cruel tyrants but a nation 
loving justice and fairness, and possessing qualities 
and virtues which deserve to be acknowledged and 
respected.” ’ Indeed Turks arc essentially gentle¬ 
men. Even intellectually, also, they are not to be 
despised. Haji Khalifa, Kochi Deg, Saadedin and 
others, were Turks, And “that so far from con- 
temaing literature or the art', there is perhaps no 
people among whom superior acquirements in general 
knowledge obtain greater distinction.” * The policy 
of the European Powers towards the Porte has been 
uniformly selftsh. The Turks were never given a 
chance “nor w'ore they ever honestly beaten in the 

J “Xurkjsh Memojr*" p. IIS 

2 lJunchfner hutflruh politwch Blatter. Von BhiUppuBd Gorrei. 

3 “'Aiiettc Quurlerly Review ** 

4 TeJeriBi d«U htereture ilteTorce i.p* < 
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past century."' Turkisli Govomment h,aa sliowft 
lUetf f vr more tolerant of religious opinions than 
many so-called Cliristian nations. The weleonie ex¬ 
tended by Turkey in tho fifteenth century to the 
Spanish and in the nineteenth to the Russian Jews, 
contrasts most favournhly wiili the Jewish persecu¬ 
tion in the Catholic Spain and Orthodox Russia. 
5?«ch was the hatred which one sect of Christian 
folt tor another, that Rogoimlcs of Bosnia pfefened 
to be conquered by the Saltan rather than , concerted 
by the Pope, the orthodox Greece chose to be the 
suhjecta of “infi-lel’’ Turks rather than Catholio 
■Venetian. The historic declaration of His Holiness 
the Pope on the occasion of his giving audjenoe to 
tbe Indian Khilafat delegation, regarding the extreme 
tolerance of tiie Turks towards their Christian subjects’ 
inu^t atop once for ull the calumnies of ninssncrcs le- 
vi?r.e I ar<In^t the Turk<—"the gentlemen of Europe.’* 


1 L40*-Ptwle'« riir*«y. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CnN’cLUDtSQ Remarks 

England went to \\ «r becauso Gorrmny did not keep 
Iior rJ rcgirrliug tl c iioulrttiny of liulginm. Does 
not the same principle apply to Iho plcf god words of 
England as to the futute ot Tinkov ? There is 
nothing which would damage DritiOi jowtr in Asia 
.more than tbo fueling that ore could nut trust tho 
British word. It nould ho a f»tal reputation 
.for England. The comtnanding hav is that “men 
sbouhl cling to truth it the very henvons inll ” 
This is an element of (rue pre cmineiice. A nniiun 
u oClen judged by its leaders, by “ihc uttoran- 
ees nt those who are its spokesmen, and in the ac¬ 
tion of those whom it accepts or chases to bo its 
chiefs.'* * But alas I human principles piny a very se¬ 
condary part iu the conflict of nations; scntimonta- 
Jity and sense of honour nro nltogothcr orcludcd 
tfpeomUy in raodorn times. Material interests uko 
tbo first place, and tlio consideration of “Oil” and 
“Coal” poshes all idoalism into tho background. 
True, England is in the present isoment, at tho 
height of its tnaferial glory. She has become intozi- 
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jealousies of otiier nations ng^ainst Knglhnd. £vsn 
her own A^Ilies .are not plenied at heart Then in 
the oomin^ oonflfct of Amarico and Japan Britain ia 
sure to be involved. Gorman}’ is prepaihig-’ herself 
ior future war with a. veii^^onnce': The Bohhevilfs-hove 
declared England aa tihoir nrohreneiny and theraforo 
rnu^t be brought to account first. The futore world 
—war, it seems, will be fought on the battle Eelde of 
. Asia. Eugland will perhaps, be involved in it 
in a deadlier form than sbe was during the last 
struggle. With what materials would ' England 
go to fight her next warf Will she fight her 
numerous enemies with discontented India and antago¬ 
nised Islam? She-will need the resources of India 
and Islam specially their man power. A‘friendly 
‘Turkey, and a grateful India would be a match to 
any comblnatioo of powere agalost England. The 
Turks have been hvimtlmted, the Persians are in 
a state of disorganizHtioo, and ’ h^ypt, ‘Morocco 
'and Tripoli are dominated by European influence, 
/but Islatu .is still a living' force. It is no 
longer asleep, <aod were a wise- leader to appear 
c he .might >plny the part' of Loynla or Borromoo 
* with, success. Tlie present ruler of *Afg!inoistan 
. is reported to have expressed himself in these terms, 

“I have written to the British Government that no 
Mu-alinan under any circumstances, cm folerato 
any kind of interference in the matter of the Kldla* 
fat or see his Klmlifa under any control. If they p«y 
no heed to the friendKhip of Afghanistan in the 
^ matter of Khilafat, they, endanger the solidarity of 
their own Empire. Amanul/ah f» ready to ssc/ificohis 
life in the nath of ' Islniti.** * His exalted Highoea^ 

i “Uarj*t" Uili/i, 'j'fUi.'OTiWO 
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the Nizftm of Hyflmbnd had nlso Trrittcn to the Sec¬ 
retary of Stnto for India in no uncortoin terms about 
tho question of the Khilafat. Can the British Go- 
vornraont continue to ignore such weighty pronounce¬ 
ments on the part, of tho Muslim magnates, her 
frionds and allies? Tho Mujtahids of Nedjen-Ash- 
raf and Ivcrbala-i-MuaUa have issued Fetwas that 
erery Muslim should resist the dismombnrment of 
Islam and the passing of the Jazimt-ul* Arab or its por¬ 
tion into the hands of non-Muslims whcllier tindor 
mandate or otherwise.* Kven in ocenpied Mes6-j 
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men,” Mr, 'Wilfrid Scdnen Slimt, “it was onir 
1*}’ immeosa' industry, immense sense and 
.immense honour that ttb gained our position in 
the world, and now that these are gone we find our 
natural level. For n hundred years we did good in 
the world; for a hundred we shnl! have done erd 
,and the world nill hear of us no more.”*' 

; ' "Wo have aeon that the Khilafnt is the oldest 
and by far the most important institution ol Ishm. 
It cannot bo trifled with. Our rulers should no 
longer ignore the fact. They hove hod imposed up- 
On them the tnsk of ruling n vnat number of alien 
dependoDts end it ought to nerro their action hj ge* 
nerous reaolation. Tho emotion of men are stirred 
more qaickiy than (heir intcDigcnco. The aim of 
statesmanship ahonid be to reckon rrith the people as 
they exist nud thoir national pccnlmritics. Tho in/in- 
once of an idea on tho oriental mind emoot bo fully 
conceiyed by Englis!imcn» ^rho are so much ncciit* 
tomed to rely inorcly upon their resRons and argo* 
ments, Tho Englisli are as n people litllo suwptitlc 
in the region of imagination Xapnlcon hirn'clf com* 
plained that he found it practically iinpoasihlc to iei' 
pire his European floldiera with enthusiaim through 
ideas, and mom than once expreR-*r<l n wi<h that hr 
had gone further East, when he inTniffd Egypt put 
a turban on his head nntl founded n new Empirf- 
Lot UB hope that the present generation of Enghth' 
men has learnt much more than Napoleon hDodefil 
years bnek about the sentimentality and imsgioBtiee 
of the East. 1-et us hope that msteiial Btc'eh"* 

Tfcmhl nnt ignore the potent factor of the 


Ii(«f Itrfterf" ft. 
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seotirnentality. If England take up the idea of making 
acomnm n cause with I slam and liberating India h er fu- 
t ture glory is assured. Sho would live in history through 
the succeeding ages when her Empire had gone and 
all her might had disappared. The fall of German 
Empire teaches us a supremo lesaou which other 
Empire will neglect at thoir peril. That lesson is 
that arms and wealth are after all but feoblebulworks 
and th-it it shall profit a nation nothing if it gain tho 
whole world and lose its own soul. 


'^Let Thrace and Symarna be restored to their 
rightful owners. Let us talk no more of mandates 
over Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria. These 
countries including Hedjaz may be granted Self-Go¬ 
vernment if they so wish under the effective sovereign¬ 
ty of tho Khahf. No financial control should be 
exercised over the Government of tho Sultan. In a 
word, Turkov should he allowed to have an honest/ 
existence. But alas I there are no indications that 
tho British Govornuieiit will do any such thing. In 
fact, tho Uritish Pnmo Mimetor is strongly opposing 
the modification and revision of tho Treaty of Severer. 
“Tho Times” thundered the other day that no 
plcdgo ^vhalsoevai was given “to Turkey, India or any 
other country.” Tho Prune Minister's “leference to 
Thrace, Constantinople and tho homelands of the 
Turkish race” says the Thunderer, “were in fact an in- 
timalion to Turkey of tho general terms on wjiich sI,q 
could then have peace, but they ceased to have any 
validity when they wore arrogantly ignored ’ This is a 
moat scandalous misreprcaontation Lot Mr Lloyd- 
George l.imsolf answer it. In h» apeech tn tho House of 
Commons on February 2G, 1920 the Premier said ‘-Nor 
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l ooms to,the pJedge.giVan in January 1918. It ^,5 
given after, full oonsideration with all patties and 
Jllr. Asquith and Lord Gray acquiosed. Thera was a 
real desire to mate a national statement of war aims, 
a statement that would carry all parties, along with 
it, and they all agreed. It was not a speech in the 
ordinary sense of tho term. It was a carefully prO' 
pared statement.’' The Prime Minister clearly decla¬ 
red in the conrse of the speech quoted ahovo that it 
■was “not” an offer to Turkey, but a “Solemn Pledge" 
to the Mussalraaos of the Empire. “^V'o gave a 
solema pledge and they accepted it/' ho added, *‘they 
are disturbed by the prospect of our not abiding by it. 
That) deolaration \vas speciSc, unqualified and deliber¬ 
ate. * It was made irith tho cooaent of all parties h 
the' oommnnity. It was drafted by the Cabinet." 
Tho Pagan Empire of Borne took those of tho I»atin 
cities under the fold of Roman citiron'^hip that re¬ 
mained loyal and fought and oxpollod Hanlba? from 
Italy. The Christian Empire of Great Britain by 
“smooth words” ami “fair promises” induced its Indim 
Buhjocts to fight and crush bor enemy, but nlion tho 
sucQOss is achiovod, their nonlimviitH and cntreatici 
arc of no oonsequonoo. TJicir religious fechnea 
in tho matter of Khllafat nro pooh—poohed and this 
inspito of tho fact that ilio iiiijiiat terms impn-->ed on 
tho Turks aro admitted Iiy Lord Cliehndord in the^o 
words, "and no one not crown 35usJ)m, could hs\f 

shown'more dislike than J lo the terms nf tho Tnrkidi 
peaco tronly. ’ ■^Vhal a contrast indeed to the 
Btalomont pithhslied by tho Govornment oi Lnh'* 

l FinW lu *’ 
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in May Ift-sfc justifying the Turkish Peace Treaty, 
Such is the consistency of our Governraent.* 

It is futile, it seems to us, to expect uny justice 
or fair treatment at the hands of the European Po¬ 
wers. What might be welcomed ns signs of progress 
is labelled “unrest” and expressions carried from the 
West to the East lose their signifioence and connote 
different meaning. Thus what is patriotism in Europe 
becomes fanaticism in Asia. Imperialism in Europe 
has now acquired a holy meaning. It sanctifies crusades 
against the liberty of weaker nations. Yet we hear 
of the “civilizing” mission cried from the house top. 
Civilization is brought to our door with the beat of 
drum and clangor of arms, “in the shape of trousers 
and top bats, drink, disease, infant murder and prosti¬ 
tution and here come into play some of those anomalies 
which make modern civilization, with its mixture of 
humbug and hypocrisy such an interesting study." 
(Syed Ameer AliJ, We cau only hope to achieve 
justice by our own efforts with a united will and 
purified hearts. 


Let Islam and as a matter of that let Asia realize 
tha taob and the sooner they do it the better for 
them Materinlistie Europe ia now bent upon' 
all that is good in Asia The makers of the civiliea- 
tion of “Oil" and “Coal" cannot appreciate the epiri- 

tualcivilmationoftheEsat In fact, they are nttac- 
fcin<r the very soul of Islam and Asia. °They talk in 

-II bo .o„,„oa, 

1 , » .is.t hcdtd hi9 own word., 

..a a.n.. n„i,.b 

rs "a nut Mr Llro'l OwrR* “* *'* ^^* r«PieienU 

‘"■‘■‘"''•"'""“'"I a..i 001 .op„. 
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the Wc^tof the "Pun Islnmic Danger," the “Black 
Danger," and the like, bat what are those cotnparcd 
with the Oil and Coal peril vvbich threatens Asm ? 
^To roslafe this peril, a peril eror more imminent and 
insistent, Asia will undoubtedly use all the resources 
nt her disposal, invoking such assistaoue as she cm 
i^rom all quarters. The religious sentiment will certain¬ 
ly be called into play, na wili the conaervativo spinC, 
the prejudice against alien habits and ways oi life, 
and all other forces which may avail to check the 
plunderers. The salvation of Asia—as that leader of 
men and thinkers, Afahatma Gandhi, seems to realize— 
largely doponda on India. Indeed, it muy safely be 
aSirraed that the course of events in this country 
will determine more than any thing else the destiny 
of Islam and Asia in the immediate future. 

“The Soul will conquer again, 

And the Flosh will recede far away, 

The darkest curtain of night, 

Hides but the germs of the freshest day." 
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Opinions. 
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(1) Maulana Mohammad Ali, 

■ B. A. {Oxen) Aligarh. 

I heartily coogratulate Dr. Syed Mahmud' 
on this 'work. Much appears daily in tho papers 
regarding this subject, but there was the need for 
a separate anii^-i)istinot work which a truth-seeker 
could always turn to. Our friend Syed Saheb 
made up this deficiency admirably well. The 
fact of the recognition of the Ottoman Khilafat by 
Humayuu whicb is mentioned in this book 1 was not 
aware of. There had ever been some sort of conoec- 
tion maintained between the Khilafat and India, 
but the fact that the Ottoman Khilafat was recogni¬ 
sed by the Moghul Emperors had not been established. 
But now even this want has been supplied. I am 
sure this work will he highly appreciated. 


Ai) Maulana Abul Kalam Azad CalmUa,-Kma- 
nest the literature regarding the Khilafat whioh_ has 
been compiled and published, there has been one visible 
want of an English pttbUoation.^^^olieTe that ^o 
timely tteatiae publioation"of 

Mahmud will make up this'tlefioienoy admirably well. 
He has masterfully reviewed the past history of tho 
Khilafat and has clearly explained the conneotion past 
and present between the Ottoman Khilafat and tho 
British Government. I hope his service will not 
go unappreciated. 

(31 Maulana Shaukat AH, 

‘ B. A. (Altg.J Bombay. 

The book is immensely valuable. I hope this will 
soon be translated into Hindi and Urdu so tlmt it be 
road broadcast by our Hindu and Muslim bretberen. 
It 13 a rare production. 

Aligarh, 

I am suro that this is the b“t book 1 havo ever 
seen on the subjoet, I congratulate Dr. Syed .Msh- 
mud on his learned work. 



(5) Khawaja Samn'ifhavii Saheb,' 

, ' , ‘ J)elhi, 

This is an excellent worlc. Tho subtleness of am 
Dgement, historical sequence nnd certain speow 
aspects are things*whioh wiH meet with due need o 
praise anywhere. But this book is written not will 
the object of irinnig applause, but with.n view t< 
influQDce the opinion of Englishmen and their cO' 
thinkers nod to remove those misunderstandings 
regarding the Khilafat. I trust that after perusing 
this book'Govcrnment ofBoials will know the real 
historical truth about Khilafat. 

( 6 ) J)r. Saifuddin Kitchlrw, 

B.A {Cantab.), Ph V. {Munster), 

Bar-al Law Amritsur. 

This is a precious production. Every Jluslim. 
rather every Indian should read 'this book. It con¬ 
tains some such historical truths of which people 
generally are unaware. 

(7) Abdul Majeed Khwaja, 

B. A. {Cantab.), Bar-at-Lato, 

Principal National Muslim University, 

Ahgarh. ^ 

This IS a remarkably good book I ask you to send 
me 250 copies for the students of the National Afus- 
,im University. I will consider it unjust if I do not 
vllow each and every student of ray college who are 
jeiug trained for propaganda to read this book. 1 wish 
,0 have this book in my University course. 

(8) • TassaduqiiP Ahmad Khnn Shenoani, 

B. A. (CanfabJ), Bar-aULaw, 

Secretarv National Muslim University, 

‘ Aligarh^ 

Tins book is a learned espo’fithn on the KUlJnfnt 
-question. I coiigrntulalo Dr. Syed Mahmud on 



